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NEW WORK OF 
WILLIAM AND ROBERT CHAMBERS. 


CHAMBERS’S MISCELLANY 
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FINDEN?’S 
ROYAL GALLERY OF BRITISH ART. 





This day is published, 
PART L, CONTAINING 
Eowr Laxpsssr, R.A.— THE HIGHLANDER’S HOUSE.’ Eagraved by W. Finpew. 
J. M. W. Tuawer, R.A.— OBERWESSEL, ON THE RHINE.’ Engraved by J. T. Winmorg, A.R.A. 
The late Wittiam Hivtow, R-A.—‘ PETER DELIVERED FROM PRISON.’ Engraved by E. J. Porravay, 


The object of the Proprietors of this publication is to combine the talent of the most eminent of our Pain: 
and Engravers in producing a work that will render and honour tothe British School, and, at the anne 
time, to publish it at gach 6 as will place it within the reach of all lovers of the Fine Arts. The 
embrace a selection of the 


a recurs of our distinguished artists, cane Sir J. Reyaeae, pas mq 
tinued to the present period. h con’ * Line 
Engravings, with descriptive 


It will be com in sixteen parts, eac ing three highly 
Letterpress 


in h and English. 


Prints es oe ‘ - @i 
Proofs ee - ee oe oe oe 21 
The following are the names of the eminent painters and engravers whose 


the work :— 

P. —A RA. R.A.; Calcott, R.A.; G. Cattermole; Chalon, R.A. R.A. 
ehaisertt A By Bg Rasa BG catna el al Ci la 
RA.; 4 A. ; Jones, RA. ; R.A. ; C. Landseer, A.R.A.; Lawrence, P.RA.; Lee, R. Leslie’ 
R.A. ; aa, o> Mulready, R.A. ; Newton, R.A. ; Seda’ A.R.A.; Reynolds, P.R.A, hoberts, 
BA) Sree, | Smirke, R.A.; Stanfield, R.A; 8 , RA.s Turner, RA.; Uwins, RA; 

Ewonavens.— Bacon, Cousins, Doo, Finden, Fox, Golding, Goodall, Goodyear, Greatbatch, 

ty =f Oateisn, Portbury, Pye, Robinson, Rolls, Sangster, Sharpe, Shenton, Smith, Stocks, 
mm aoe Published by Hocaarn, 60, Great Portiand-street; Moon, Threadneedie-street ; and AcKERMANy, 
rand. 


productions will be included in 





This day is published, 8yvo., price One Guinea, 
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with an Introductory peony by F. A. Pater, M.A., 
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oorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 
This day, Imperial $2mo., in an illuminated binding, | . 
SONGS and ar or 8, by J. E. Canrenren, 


1s. 6d. 
Form No. XKVI. of CLARKE’S CABINET SE- 
RIES of New and Popular Works. Recently 
Bayawr's Fountain, and other Poems. 2s. 
Dana’s Buccanesn, and other Poems. is. 
Hgaaice’s Hasreripgs, and other Poems. Two 


vols. 46. 
Coueatper’s Ancient Marinza and other Poems. 


© sentens H. G. Clarke and Co., 66, Old Bailey. 


No" Fronoaraile the Lord Pranets Hgertaa, MP," 


btn no A yen. | rere NG of 

A , ok from picture 

by Tuomas Henry [Lurpee, Esq., which met 

Tends. Engraved by Gxonen portia rent ae 
on: $. M‘Lean, 26, Haymarket. Liverpool, 


Just published, bound in cloth, a4 price 4s., 

HE MINIATURE PAINTER’S MANUAL, 
Draw ox ana Pointion : from a ee 
board, Vellum, and Ivory; with Concise on 
the Delineation of Character and Caricature. 

By N. Warrrock. 
London : Sherwood, Gilbert, and Piper, Paternoster- 

row. 











Just published, Part the Sixth of 


THE BARONIAL HALLS, 


PICTURESQUE EDIFICES, AND ANCIENT CHURCHES OF ENGLAND; 


From Drawings made expresaly for the Work by J. D. Hanpine, G. Catrermoxse, 8. Paour, W. Miiuss, 
" and other eminent Artists. With descriptive Letterpress and numerous Engravings on Wood. 


EDITED BY 8. C. HALL, F.S.A. 

Contents or Paar VI. 

MARETON HALL. . wre oa 
CHARLTO oy 


CHESHIRE. 
RLTON = ay K 
WARWICK CASTLE 


ENT. 
WARWICKSHIRE. 

Paat I. Paar Il. Part Ill. 
M HALL, Kawr. PENSHURST, FROM THE PARK. HELMINGHAM HALL,Su7vous 
U , INTERIOR. | PENSHURST, COURT-YARD. ea ” 
HALL, Svrroik. BLICKLING, NorFoug. NAWORTH, CuMBERLAND. 


Paar IV. 


Paar VY. 
NAWORTH CuMBERLAND. 
NORTHAMPTONS HIRE. 


Vv. 
cane SMELT CHAMBER, NONTACUE, owecoran 

KIRBY ae A IRB. 
SY MAL siouie, Nene CREAT CHAMBER MONTACUTS, Sowaseeyie 

Price—Prints, 5s.; Proofs, 7s. 6d.; Large Proofs, India Paper, 12s. 

To be completed in Twenty-four Parts. 
B ONLY 0 : gE. 
Part Il, m . a Dy Ney econ wach conan 2 M, EOGENS £7, octavo, price 61., 
A NEW AND SPLENDID EDITION OF 


THE MYSTERIES OF PARIS, 

ADAPTED TO THE ENGLISH READER. | 

Nee essert tice ate bar ets so ove re ere 
Under the Superintendence of Mr. CHARLES HEATH. 

London: CHAPMAN and HALL, 196, Strand.—Orders received by all Booksellers. 
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| the feelings, 
an express image, or 
| Apart even from this 


| stition of enthusiasm, 
| the personification of the ideal, and to endeavour 
| by human representations to make more obvious 


—— 


| is that Art in every nation has arisen beneath the 


| form. It may be variously modified, but ritaal 


| meconsecrated to us by the memory of age. To 


| gion we strive to give form, character, and du- 


| Arthas been so employed and did thus become 
| idolatry we do not deny; buat what had that 


| sions of earth to all of heaven; and the 


impressions of heaven to all the influences of 


_ Which, though not expressed by plastic forms, 
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LONDON, OCTOBER 1, 18##. 
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THE PROGRESS AND PATRONAGE 
OF BRITISH ART. 
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Tueke is hardly a more interesting subject of 
inquiry than that of the progress of a nation 
from rudeness to refinement. It is the lettered 
of the past, the mirror of our present 

social condition. By it we observe the gradual 
influence of religion in mitigating evil, educing 
, restraining power, and binding men toge- 
ther by the unity arising from admitted prin- 
ciples of action. Religious truths are our first 
instructors: we believe before we reason, and 
enter life under the guidance of their faith. And 
influence they naturally 
the speculations of the 
mind, and become more intimately blended with 
men soon seek to give these truths 
to symbolize their doctrine. 
innate desire to realize to 
the waking sense the divinity which stirs within 
him, ignorance and superstition, and the super- 
alike induce man to seek 


at once the imperfect spiritual conceptions of the 
creature, and the revelations of God. Hence it 


protection of religion. It raised the house of 
prayer; it became the symbol of faith; it shed 
its beauty over the desecrating ritual of supersti- 
tion, and at a purer period elevated by its inspi- 
ration the heart of the worshipper to heaven. 
But no church can exist without a ceremonial or 


must exist, for in an ignorant age a merely abstract 
faith is debased ; in an enlightened age too apt 
to be refined away, or considered simply as mat~- 
ter for intellectual speculation. Now, established 
rites restrain the excesses of both, since we are 
hourly governed by the influence of custom; and 
the associations of youth become most frequently 


these customs and associations of faith and reli- 


ration. This desire will be more or less accord- 
ing to the condition of a people. It will be more 
or less at different periods, but in the main we 
ro poe lage be maces that settled and habi- 

u sym g and impressing the 
doctrines of faith have been the pen yet its 
pure tradition and reverential worship. 


idolatry been without? It is something even 
— debasement to refine the mind in its 
me deeper debasement —something to shed over 
brutal conception a conception even in kind 
ie elevated, more susceptible of elevation. 
hot true to say the beauty of Art gave per- 
manence to idolatry : there is a mental idolatry 
ng. The trath 
is, the tendency of youth is to give the impres- 
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couragement, and the nobles gave that impulse to 
Art her economy and selfishness withheld,—none 
more so than Archbishop Parker. Queen Eliza- 
beth had bad taste; James I. had none. It was 
fortunate for Art, or he had debased it by his ex- 
ample. But the spirit was abroad ; the fashion of 
enormous houses prevailed more than in 

the former reign ; and although it was a mongrel 
style, lavish and oftentimes less, which 
wasted on a monument the rental of a year, yet it 
became associated with painting, encouraged 
Vansomer, Mytens, and Jansen, and first led to 
the desire of collecting pictures and works of Art. 
The first of English collectors was Thomas How- 
ard, Earl of Arundel, not a mere selfish virtuoso, 
who uired for the sake of acquisition, and 
Sotueoleiel collections the pleasure of which he 
would not impart to others, but a man bountiful 
and liberal, who discovered the genius of Inigo 
Jones, introduced and protected Hollar, and 
was the cause of the interest felt by Henry Prince 
of Wales for similar pursuits, a feeling inherited 
by Charles, and which forms so estimable a fea- 
ture in his character. This Prince began to col- 
lect soon after his accession in 1625, and to the 
possessions of the crown he added the entire cabi- 
net of the Duke of Mantua, containing some of 
the finest pictures by Raffaelle, Correggio, Giulio 
Romano, und Titian, which,says Walpole, should 
be considered as the first grand effort to intro- 
duce a taste for and knowledge of Art in this 
kingdom. Nor did his seal rest here. To the 
Italian pictures procured from Frosley, he added 
many others through the agency of Sir J. Pal- 
mer, Endymion Porter, and N. Laniére; and his 
favour was sought, his alliance secured by his no- 
bles and foreign courts, by gifts “ of rare pieces of 
Titian’s and Tentoret’s painting.” The academy 
erected by Sir Belthazar Gerbier was probably 
- in imitation of one established by Charles, 
and called Museum Minerve, of which the patent 
is extant, and which bears particular relation to 
the Arts. Albano, Vouet, Rubens, Vandyke, 
Inigo Jones, and many others, all enjoyed his 
tronage and friendship—all felt the charm of 


is amiable manners, and just appreciation of | .4: 


their genius. Upon his death, fanaticism and 
party hatred revelled in the destruction of what 
the King had gathered. The Puritans, equally 
ignorant and indiscriminate, laboured in their 
vocation like the Iconoclasts of old. They hated 


paintings ; they had been associated with super- | 


stition. Laud bad tolerated them in churches ; 
their collection had formed the pleasure of a ty- 
rant; they detested the magnificence they had 
brought low ; every act of destruction was an act 
of power, dear to them by the past struggle, and 
more endeared to them by possession. To scatter 
what he had garnered was part of their duty—an 
exercise of the liberty of the subject. Art was 
an idolatry ; monuments, carnal pride; cathe- 
drals the attestations of that still impious spirit 
which had been dismayed by the confusion at 
Babel. What feeling for Art could ever glow 
within the form of an Anabaptist? How could 
the fierce zeal of a fifth-monarchy-man have be- 
come so subdued as to confess the genius of Ru- 
bens? Cromwell alone once interfered, but his 
attention was soon withdrawn from the subject 
by the pressing circumstances of the times. Crom- 
well, indeed, was not so averse to the Arts as his 
adherents: his patr of learned men was 
liberal; he delighted in music, often sate to 
Walker for his portrait, and secretly arranged 
the purchase of the Cartoons. Charles II. liked 
pictures as he liked dogs, court scandal, a fresh 
extravagance of Buckingham, or a new mistress, 
—as a source of pleasure, momentary and facti- 
tious. He introduced that train of free-thinking 
specalations—that passionate, e ted, dra- 
matic style—which alike weakened faith and made 


: y 

those revvlutionary principles 

which wes then sown in France, and 

which became the origin and authority for the 


general tone of opinion prevalent in England 
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| until the close of the reign of George II. Charles 


II. exhibited a desire to secure again his father’ 
collection, nor was he entirely unsuccessful. He 
recovered some miniatures of P. Oliver; and the 
states of Holland contributed such pictures as 
they had secured from the executors of Van 
Reynst. Yet his reign is eminent in Architec. 
ture by Wren; and painting produced Lely, an 
artist suited to the court, who painted nymphs, 
‘wanton and magnificent ”— 

** Liquiscentibus tuens oculis mollius somno,” 
from the all-pervading influence of their 
sionate adoration. Mrs. Jameson says,  aat 
painted what he saw,”—it may be added also 
what prompted his imagination, and made him 
the mannerist of King Charles I1.’s maids of ho- 
nour. Lely left a large collection of prints and 
pictures at his death. The other artists of the 
court were Huysman, Verrio, and W. Vander- 
velde the elder, who had a pension of £1004 
year as marine painter to the King. Michael 
Wright, Samuel Cooper, and Grinling Gibbons, 
were also employed ; many of the exquisite cary- 
ings of the latter are still to be seen, but painted 
over, at Windsor and Hampton Court. King 
William contributed nothing towards the ad. 
vancement of Art ; his tastes were too exclusive} 
military : he rewarded one man of literature with 
a captaincy of horse, and on the introduction of 
St. Evremont, he said, “I think you were a 
a major-general in the French service.” Kueller, 
who would have painted any one in any manner 
for gold, Michael Dahl, and Riley were the 
leading artists of this reign. Yet William was 
as Lorenzo the Magnificent when compared with 
that singularly coarse and vulgar-minded per- 
son his successor, whom nature meant for a 
washerwoman, but whom the wantonness of for- 
tune had placed upon a throne. The age was 
illustrious by statesmen, literature, and military 
genius, but disgraced by the meanest passions 
and most ignorant party spirit. A penny print 
of Sacheverel would then have been held of more 
consequence than the whole Cartoons, by Raf- 
faelle ; and the ‘ Statue of the Queen,’ by Bird, 
his patroness with “ her back 
and her face to the gin-shop,” 
would have been preferred to the finest produc- 
tion of the age of Pericles. In the following reign 


| events were little better. George I. had the good 


qualities of a private gentleman, but the taste of 
very few. His reign was a period 
“ When sprawled the arts of Verrio and Laguerre:” 


a century marked by the comparative declension, 
—in history, from Rubens to Thornhill ; in por- 
trait, from Vandyke to the vain fan painter, 
Jervas. Michael Dahl, Enoch Zeeman, and Mo- 
y artists of the 
time. An attempt was made, in 1711, to found 
a gallery, and subsequently to give 
instruction ; but the Government refused its aid 
in 1724, and spent upon allegories on ceil- 
ings and staircases the money that might have 
ven encouragement to the first gradual 
ment of a British School of Art. Such 
tronage as the nobility afforded, was chiefly to 
foreign artists, or devoted as Nsw ae = of 


supplied the natural 

ing, and added taste, and 

of her own. Mrs. Jameson has giv 
lent sketch of what she effected 
ence she exercised at 

for she was ever ready 

sirous to illustrate her 
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felt in Art he extended to literature. It is easy to 
sneer and to carp at his patronage, and to assert 
he spent without knowledge, and acquired with- 
out taste. We judge men not only by the indi- 
yidual good which they effect, but by the influ- 
ence of their example. If West was his Vandyke, 
it is not his fault. George III. would have re- 
the labours of genius with the liberality 
ofa king, and he did what he could : he could not 
create talent, but he employed what he knew. 
Nor must we forget that kings feel the influence of 
fall as much, nay, perhaps more than sub- 
and that a court is not always the best school 
for its correction. Yet his reign, as regards Art, 
is one of proud gratulation : Gainsborough, Wil- 
son, Morland, Copley, Barry, Reynolds, are its 
most eminent illustrators ; and with them, as with 
the great of all ages, time as it advances only 
casts a brighter light by which to read the record 
of their merits. To his father’s zeal as a collector, 
George IV. added a patronage more general. Sir 
Thomas Lawrence maintained the reputation 
which British Art had acquired by Reynolds ; 
and the Banqueting-room at Windsor attests the 
liberal encouragement of the monarch. Nor 
was this all: in preceding reigns, at least from 
Charles II., unless wealth ensured them that 
tion in society which the vulgar always ac- 
cord to advantages merely extrinsic, artists were 
seldom considered as the becoming companions 
of those whose patronage they enjoyed. But the 
ype qualities of George III. and of Geo: 
a8 well as the natural tendencies of their minds, 
were at once manly and royal, and the artist was 
rewarded not solely by what is common to the 
rich, but by that respect and esteem which to 
the nobly gifted is the noblest recompense. In 
the former reign the Royal Academy was founded, 
—an Institution of the utmost importance if we 
only consider the unquestionable good results 
arising from making Art a public gratification, 
and public opinion a test of merit, and thus by 
mutual reaction, aiding, encouraging, and cor- 
tecting those qualities of the mind, those tech- 
nical powers, which must combine to ensure 
eminence in Art, and that more general diffusion 
of knowledge which, derived from study and 
observation, mostly tends to the refinement of 
public taste. To William IV. we are indebted 
for the liberal feeling evinced in making the peo- 
ple the companions of the pleasures of the rich, 
—for the kindness which threw open Hampton 
Court, and which caused a collection, neglected 
and almost inaccessible, to be increased, well- 
arranged, and rendered a source of daily gratifi- 
cation. Much better than the books of critics 
are the works of genius : the former may become 
the study of an individual, the text-book of a 
school; but the productions of great minds are 
the great leaders of the mind,— they awaken 
that rivalry which will not suffer genius to sleep; 
encourage by the influence of things un- 
dying ; and instruct as antiquity, which garners 
up the precepts of the past, and gives a greater 
efficacy to truth by the winning eloquence of 
great examples. 

We are now to consider what hitherto has been 
in England the patronage of Art. Here at once 
it is observable that religion, ever since the Re- 

ion, has been more its foe than friend. 
Whether this enmity were for good or for evil we 
do not discuss; none can deny that it has been 
ps cpa = , and that with Schiller’s Mortimer we 
“ Es hasst die Kirche, die mich auf 
Der sinne Rei i 4 
Allein das korperlose Wort bereleud.? 
Art, therefore, has lost much of that consecratin 
feeling which so tends to elevate conception ; its 
tendencies have been less spiritual ; the present 
and ~~ actual have been its sphere alone of 
t. od has wan 2 deters of the living 
’ ponent, an teacher, 
great but merely tenia” Wa: it; 
faddne not of those who hold the creed of the 
ucee, and doubt the immortality of Art. Is 
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t not alanguage? Does it not become the 
of that which we receive in faith, grasp by 
son, recal and fix by memory, and awaken to 
almost conscious sense by the creative power 
the ? And, if this be so, 
restrict its employment to things solely of 
earth? Shall it not seck its themes from 
oracles of God; have no aim but to please; be 
held as unable to instruct, and not conversing 
with those revelations which mostly concern his 
destiny, become the messenger, the instructor, 
and the memorial of merely the temporal inte- 
rests of man? In what consists the difference 
between poetry and painting?—In the medium 
only of communion with the mind. Can we feel 
the influence of Milton, and deny that of Michael 

io? Can we dwell on the page of Dante, 
and turn with indifference from Raffaclle? But 
pictures in churches, it is said, tend to humanize 
the spiritual, and to weaken the impressions of 
faith. We reply, when the mind is so consti- 
tuted that it habitually lowers the subject pre- 
sented to it because it is made actual to sense, it 
is not to be elevated or refined by being allowed 
to indulge exclusively in abstract conceptions. 
The origin of the opinion against the decoration 
of churches, to use the coarse expression of some 
of those who have considered this matter, we can 
understand ; its continuance we cannot. It is 
an eccentric horror, a religious paradox. Not a 
picture on the altar, but on the pillars, in the 
aisle, monuments of every kind, allegory in 
stone, heathen deities, and Britannia trium- 
phant!—everything to conciliate and concen- 
trate attention upon the actions of man, but not 
a to lead the mind, not an effort consecrated 
to Deity. Such has been the patronage of 
Art by the Church ; let us now consider that of 
the State. 

We pass over the period prior to the Refor- 
mation, to observe what has been, what could 
have been, effected since. On the death of Charles, 
if his collection had been purchased, or even 
confiscated, for the nation, our National Gallery 
would rival the best of continental states. The 
statesmen of 1649 knew this, and, as we have 
seen, they sold it. Sir Robert Walpole formed 
the celebrated Houghton Gallery. This was 
sold, and the purchaser was, not the Government 
of England, but the Empress Catherine of Rus- 
sia. And for what? £30,000! The only eco- 
nomy to which the Government could then plead 
guilty, but not the only act which then was most 
disgraceful. In 1797-8 the necessities of the 
continental nobility forced upon them the sale of 
collections long revered both as the memorials of 
departed tness and of ancestral wealth. At 
that period £20,000 would have secured to us the 
grandest works of Art now existing. The Go- 
vernment was aware of this; a representation 
was made, a formal memorial presented ; it re- 
mained ynanswered. In 1811 Sir Francis Bour- 
geois left his collection to Dulwich College: he 
wished to have presented it to the nation, stipu- 
lating solely fora public building to receive it. 
The Government refused this. In 1823 Mr. 

tein died : Sir G. Beaumont, Lord Dover, 

Sir Thomas Lawrence alike pressed upon 

the Government the purchase of his gallery. 
erpool hesitated. No question of po- 
licy, no necessities of party, no treaties for the 
power, no measures essential to the 

altar, or subservient to the throne, ever created 
in the Cabinet such excitement, solicitude, and 
fear. It was at one time a Cabinet question, at 
another the rumoured cause of resignation. 
Trembling and uncertain, the Minister pro- 
posed to Parliament the , in a speech 
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as directly acting for its advance. Art has 
gressed with the progress of the country, and 
development has been owing to 

those who are aptly termed the Merchant Princes 
of England, and the gradual influence of a 
higher and more diffused education. If we only 
consider the collections formed since 1795 to 
1840, we shall have evidence of this. Anger- 
stein, Hope, Watson Taylor, Ottley, Bryan, 
Solly, Hibbert, Beckford , Baring, Peel, Rogers, 
Vernon, Sheepshanks, and Wells; such are a 
few among many whose names are justly re- 
spected as the promoters of Artin England, We 
do not say they have been or are exclusively so 
but merely that it is from their class this 

has chiefly accrued. It may be said,a collector 
of works of Art, more particularly of the old 
masters, is not necessarily a of British 
Art ; but to this wedemur, The love of Art is a 
feeling natural and expansive; it is like the 
light of heaven, that indeed shines in lustrous 
beauty over all the fair creations of earth, but 
which yet sheds a richer and a ruddier glow 
over some more favoured district. Genius is, 
moreover, allied to genius; neither years nor 
circumstance, nor the varied conditions of men, 
nay, not even time—which gradually with noise- 
less steps advances and steals from men’s me- 
mories, and effaces from their affections all 
“ foolish fond resolves” of friends, of parentage, 
of home—ever dim, lessen, or efface the pleasure 
with which we contemplate the productions of 
Art, whether the master was Apelles, Raffuelle, 
Michael Angelo, or nolds, We may prefer 
one, but revere all. Of late years public opinion 
has been more decidedly expressed. The H 
of Parliament are now required to be completed 
with reference not merely to their special design, 
but as monumental works indicative of the social 
condition of the people. The National Gallery is 
required to be maintained in a manner commen- 
surate, at least, to the outlay of minor German 
states, and, mare pl ow opinion is still defied 
by the contractors of bricks and mortar for the 
British Museum, there is yet woloaiot Bids 
that spot over which the Government 
broods in darkness and in silence. 
the remains of Greek Art, boast of 
and to keep them ina which 
prospect of becoming the disgrace 
Council by whose will it is 

lish Art at any period, seems 
lightened as we are, both as to 
fluences, but a sorry and 
showing respect for such 
however, the of 
English Art is to be 
to enhance the ty, 
beauty of the 

works, as this is reputed to 
fopiay for cartuakes, oF to Be 
to pray 
life of no Government architect 
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black-hole of the Academy), it was totally im- | 
to form the remotest idea of its value: | 
merit was lost ; the careful study of charac- | 
elaborate finish of every part, the delicate 
the heads, the skilful distribution of 
shade, the fine tone and feeling which 
the whole work, were as eronsity Me 
if the sack of a chimney-sweep had b 
er it. It is, indeed, difficult to believe 
same picture ; but it is well known that it has 
not since touched; for the accomplished 
| painter, fearfully discouraged and disheartened by 
this terrible check, left it to its fate, went abroad 
with a crushed spirit, and but for the interference 
of a friend, who fixed upon it a price—totally in- 
adequate to its value—and thus placed it in the way 
of sale, no one would have had a notion that so 
traly est a work had been produced in this coun. 
try. e heartily rejoice that it has been rescued 
from oblivion, and that the artist will hear, some 
time or other, the universal praise it has excited. 
The Exhibition contains many other excellent 
works, of which nearly as much may be said. 
During the next few weeks they will seen by | 
two or three hundred thousand people. 

The collection cannot fail to produce exceeding 
satisfaction, chiefly because it supplies evidence of 
increased taste and augmented judgment on the 

tof those by whoiwn the prizes have been se- 
fected. This must be es ly cheering to the | 
Committee, by whom such a consequence of their 
labours had been confidently foretold. The fact is, | 
that people do not now, as they used to do, rush | 
into a gallery to select that which suits a momen- 
tary whim; they have learned to know that pic- 
tures are valuable properties, and they deliberate | 
before they select. Kaa to this, what is now | 
very certain, that public taste is progressively 
improving ; and that the mass are Couluning to | 
discriminate between good works and bad; nay, 
between the meritorious and the careless produc- 
tions of a painter. This principle is working its way, 
it will be ere long fully carried out; and artists 
will not find their account in producing things 
that “will do.’’ If we except the two leading 
prizes—Lauder’s ‘Claverhouse,’ and C. Land 
seer’s ‘ Interior of the Ark,’—neither of which are 
fairly worth as many shillings as they have brought 
in pounds,—the selections have been made with 
much sound judgment. There are very few that 
would be utterly rejected even by the choice col- 
lector. And it should be especially borne in mind 
that prize-holders were unable to enter the several 
galleries until after the private “ sales’’ had been 
| made, and when it is reasonable to suppose the best 
| works had previously been disposed of. We con- 
fess that, if heretofore we have entertained doubts 
as to the wisdom of permitting prize-gainers to 
| select for themselves, these doubts have been in a 
great degree, if not altogether, removed by the 
present Exhibition. This is a topic, however, that 
will demand considerable attention hereafter ; in- 
| asmuch as, we believe, among the late Parlia- 
mentary Committee a pretty general opinion pre- 
| Vails that the safer mode is to confide selection 
| of works to committees of societies appointed for 
that especial purpose. We may, consequently, 
| find it sary to expose some of the very dis- 
creditable ‘‘ jobs,’’ perpetrated by societies where 
this system been pted and pursued. The 
pias of the Art-Union of London is certainly 
ble to some objections and some frauds ; but 
| they are immeasurably less in extent and infinitely 
less repulsive than which have been urged 
against Committees. We have before us—regis- 
tered in the catalogue of the Art-Union Exhi- 
bition—a proof that very scandalous practices may 
| grow out of the system of self-choice.* But the 
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*it — that a Mr. Saunders obtained a £200 
/ e copy from a letter addressed to C. Godwin, 
ny F friend of Mr. Hollins, A.R.A.:—“A 

pon- 


cal oe ~ ~ agent < of “J ME. Seance of Barton. 

on Mr. ns with the ob of 

purchasing a picture of bis now in the Royal Frm sae > 
Mr. Saunders, who bad 

tamount at the late distribu 


t ure, if Mr. Hollins woul 
a picture. Mr, Hollins, this 

have received about £35, an have kapt is pe 

nion money. Mr. Hollins, of + 

@ perversion of the funds should be 


| and those by whom they have been obtained 
be safely congratulated on their success. 


| Claxton (of which we give a 


| sayi 
| ome.of 
| missioned them to 








ure again at a less price 
bolder bavieg the 

tes, and Mr. Saunders have pocketed #175 of the 
, this information, he trusts, will 


evil has been promptly met 
who, in 
lutions :— 


on their in 
which the prize holder may obtain, 
the retarn of a portion of the amount 


consideration. 
Ja shall sell, or attempt to sell, the 


t ection. 

* Should it be discovered that any attempt has 
made, or an’ colluaion has taken place, for the perpen 
of evadi: foregoing laws, or part of them, the 
amount of the prize s be forfeited, and in the 
funds of the Society, and the prize-holder shall his 
subscription returned to him.” 


Of course, when the new Act is , care will 
be taken to obtain a ae Fey et 


attempt to 
— 


rim 


| regulation. We phe on much if such 


now exists. 

To return to the Exhibition. The G 
British Artists in Suffolk-street, Pall 
contains, besides the 253 i 
the prints in progress, 


izes. These latter are inte and 


may 


gallery contains also Mr. Bell’s statue of the 
* Eagle Slayer,’—the work to which he is indebted 
for the honour conferred upon him by the Royal 
Commission. This, and Mr. Foley’s statue of the 
‘Youth passing the Stream,’ are, on a reduced 
scale, to be cast in bronze for prizes in the years 
1845 and 1846. Both are works of singular merit, 


| and it is highly to the credit of the Art-Union 
| Committee 


at they have thus, while 
the views of the Royal Commission, enabled a 
number of persons to obtain models of fine 


| achievements in British sculptare.* 


Inasmuch as we have already noticed nearly all 


| the pictures contained in the Exhibition, it cannot 


be necessary that we now review them in ; 
we repeat that, taken as a whole, it is a good col- 





| enable you to see that the money is bond fide 
| Out in the 


laid 
r. Saunders.”* 
), that ‘*t om 
passage wo 
men called on Mr. Claxton, who is at present 
Isle of Wight, and, finding he was from home, re- 
quested to see me, when they introduced themselves 
that a friend of theirs in the country had 
the £200 prizes in the Art-Union, and 
choose the picture, and t 
pose to the artist that he should give them 
of the price, which he only could recei 
cretaries of the Society. I 
to Mr. Claxton, but they declined to do so, 
leave their names, saying, if I would write 
call for his answer on Tuesday even 


them, they would then tell 

quired; but if he refused they 

picture, and endeavour to make the same 
with another artist. I 
Claxton on Monday 
those gentlemen ret 
their offer most deci 
accepting it, I should 
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than Mr. Lence, or one more universally ; 
respected. The “ friends” of Mr. Saunders 
themselves so Pry wy! reproved, and that the 
was fruitiess, did not repeat it, but made their 


We trust and believe there is not aa 

would not have acted as Messrs. H 
did; but we are not the less grateful to 
character while 


newer ‘i uggest to the 

e venture to 6 

—_ he = 4m a —* a oil 
ant ve hitherto. 

ym prety the engraving to all sa 
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THE NOMENCLATURE OF 
PICTORIAL ART.* 
By J. B. Pry. 


distinctive styles, and of which 
name examples, would ap to 





ay = simple, the beautiful, and the grand. Be- 
yond the extreme verge 


of this, my be none 
i d of that, the coarse, low, or puerile. 
tbe teantifel thus stands midway amongst the 


The 
, trenched upon by grandeur u the 
abe yt by simplicity on the other ; far into 
both which styles it occasionally carries its influ- 


| ence, without losing much of its own character. 


independen 


See See coer tin em 
. Not so, however, wii 

sublime. Placed at the extreme verge of high 
excellence, it may be entered by the grand on one 
tly of the difficulty of its achieve- 


And, in 


| ment, there are few minds capable of its concep- 


; hence partly the cause of its rareness: for a 
—~ in nerd rf the sublime may fall beneath 
the grand, and so on downwards through the 
whole scale of style, more readily than ascend it 
through accident, as it is more likely that one may 
fal] down a precipice than fall up even a ladder. 

The legitimate province of a high style in ye 
ing, like that of the drama, is to give, in its fullest 
tone and vigour, a of the possible, pure, and 
abstract passion of a scene or an individual, 


| than that amount of apparent passion which may 


have accompanied the actual occurrence; for some 
of the finest points in history, if given on the 
or the canvas, as they may have been ac- 
tully performed by the original actors, with no 
other accompaniments for their embellishment 
than the commonplaces of actual season and cir- 
cumstance attending them, may make but sorry 
subjects for the painter, and anything but pleasing 
or exciting representations for the imagination. 
The moral intercourse of man follows the same 
direction when passion or feeling forms the im- 


| pulse; and, to descend to the every-day business 


of life, a written effusion of gratitude warms in 
proportion to the distance between the object and 
the writer, and very naturally and properly would 
be likely to beggar any verbal acknowledgment 
for an act of common liberality, or one resulting 
from the strongest affection. It is not the less 
sincere because the more ardently expressed, but 


| on the contrary. 


| prov 
si] ne less than the sincerity of his 











_ A lover before his mistress is proverbially mute: 
if otherwise, the —_ of his affection may be 
doubted, as leaving him sufficient self- possession 
to be oquent; while his written effusions are as 
warm ; breathing the oe and inten- 
eeling. 

depth, and intensity, and sincerity, form, 
mantel to the general passions by the wan 
the sublime and all-absorbing truth of a hig 
The aay of its study increases with 


its rarity. The passions of man 
become locked up by education, and the str 
curb of the nil admiranda augments his power 
controlling the cnpesetion of them. The civilized 
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far into that sphere of emotion and muscular 
movement which may be called waking. An indi- 
fo punter, an objet of the highest intrest) a 
@ painter, an o 
intimacy with which can hardly be ‘tt 
too a price. 

As hasbeen much division of opinion and 
consequent con on particular manner 
of work or execution, degree of finish, and chro. 
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much in the same manner as man may be daily 
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lion hunt, The 
sport was begun 
by wounding the 
lion with an ar- 
| row, or javelin; 
the 


w 
animal turned 
| upon his assail- 
ant, who es- 
caped by throw- 
ing him a piece 
of cloth pro- 
vided for - 
. an 
Pe witch he 
vented his fury ; 
he was then at- 
tacked by a 
second and 
others in suc- 
cession, who 
escaped in the 
same manner. 
The extraor- 
dinary crown of 
Lotaire, already 
spoken of,- is 
here shown. 
Not less fantas- 
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LOUIS LE GERMANIQUE—FROM 
THE “MAISON DE BAVIERE’’— 
BIBLIOTHEQUE ROYALE. 


LOTAIRE—BIBLIOTH EQUE ROYALE. 








CLVIL COSTUMES UNDER CHARLES THE BALD. 


THE COURT OF CHARLES THE BALD. 
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veded by the clergy bearing 
golden evesses snd the ban- 
ners nelg een 
abbeys, the bells of- whi 
were ringing from morning 
till night. Prince, sur- 
rounded by the nobility and 
mounted on a white cherger, 
was met by one of the com- 
pany of maidens, selected as 
the handsomest of the dis- 
trict, who presented to him 
the keys of the city, whereon 
there arose, on all sides, 
cries of Noél!— Vive le Roi, 
and bon Roi amende le pays. 
These festivals continued 
during seven or 

Under the Kings of the 

second - the custom von 
vailed degrading 
Princes, by compelling them 
to shave. It is not, how- 
ever, to be supposed that 
long hair was in fashion : 
on the contrary, it was not 
worn longer than so as to 
descend to the middle of 
the neck. The fashion of 
long bair was entirely abo- 
lished under Louis le De- 
bonnaire; and the head of 
Charles the Bald had not 
the power of restoring it. 

» At this time it was custom- 

| ary for those who were in 
such a position as to be 
called upon to assist at 


represented this King with long hair. His robe 
has wide sleeves, and over his robe he wears a 
mantle so disposed as doubly to envelop the 
shoulders: the crown is surrounded by leaves, and 
his shoes are rounded at the extremities. But in 
these statues of the sovereigns there was always 
somewhat of license. 

About the time that the fashion of wearing long 
hair disappeared, a taste arose for a display of 
eostly furs. This luxury, it is said, originated from 
the conquests of Charlemagne in Italy. Furs were 


known that the aumusse 
remained in fashion during 
several centuries. 

In the tenth century the 
more powerful of the clergy, 
as well as the lay nobles, 
resided in castellated man- 
sions; as did all who were 

of means equi- 
valent to the maintenance 
of domestic establishments. 
Industry and the useful arts 
languished in obscurity in 
those cities which had not 
been sacked by the Nor- 
mans, and commerce was 
obliged to follow in the 
train of the consumers. 
Thus it was not the ancient 
capitals of the Gauls that 
contained the stores of those 
rich stuffs, furs, armour, 
and equipments in use 
among the wealthy; but 
the merchants of those 
times had no fixed abode, 
but proceeded with their 


another, however 
varied the contents of their 
itinerant magazines. 

With respect to handi-. 
craft occupations which re- 
quired less capital, and were 
a gy commonly pur- 
sued, it was the custom 

~. among the nobles to cause 

~~ certain of their serfs to be 
instructed in such vocations. 
In the time of Char 














ceremonies and deliberative crviL AND PASTORAL COSTUMES UNDER CHARLES THE BALD. | 


not only employed in enriching the attire, but head- | 
dresses of the same were invented : for which pur- | 
pose lamb-skin was first used, but afterwards mine- 
ver, ermine, and other valuable furs were worn. 
Aumusse was the name given to this kind of head- | 
gear. It is sup by some writers to have been | 
originally merely a small cap, which by degrees was 
lengthened so as to descend to the ears, and at 
length upon the shoulders; others assert that it | 
was a hood entirely covered with fur; but, of what | 
form or material soever it may have been, it is well — 
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r THE 
each of the royal residences PRINCESS AND LADIES OF THE COURT OF CHARLES 


was provided specially with 
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NINTH CENTURY—LOUIS III., AFTER MONTFAUCON. 


legs and tail visible : the head is defended by plates 
of iron, and he is decorated with a plume between 
theears. The female costume appears to have suf- 
fered but little change during the tenth century. 
The method of tiring was simple; and the fashion 
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TENTH CENTURY—MILITARY COSTUME. 














servants whose business was to exer- 
cise every handicraft then known, 
as smiths expert in working in all the 
metals, as also tailors, turners, carpen- 
ters, armourers, masons, brewers, 
eee oe And, after the exam- 
magne, every eg 
count, and viscount kept in hi pay 
many of the same artisans, in num 


, or the foundation of a convent 
was followed by the growth of a little 
town built for protection under its 
walls, and inhabited by those whose 
services were necessary to the lord of 
the demesne 


The military costume remained in 
a great measure the same in the tenth 
century as it had been under Charle- 
magne. The buckler, sword, and 
Serge 
w ey were at ange re- 
moved farther from their early models. 
The soldiers wore a short hauberk 
over a tunic which descended to the 
knee. Their shoes were tied with 
bands, which also enwrapped the legs 
in a manner common to many netions 
at awl — Fe - headpiece 
partook o shape of the Phrygian 
cap. They were armed with the bow, 
the sword, and the lance; as also the 
buckler in addition to their defensive 
armour. The cavalier represented in 
the cut wears a helmet ornamented 
with a drapery, and carries a shield on 
his arm. From the little that we c.n 
see of his defensive equipment it may 
be inferred that he is mailed cap-a- 
pié. His horse is covered with a dra- 
pery, insomuch as to leave only the 


added to this a long 
mantle lined with er- 
mine, and a _ tunic 
either with or with- 


tume was also varied, 
being composed of two 
tunics—a so or y 
enveloping 

Pack of the 7 and 
falling forward over 
the shoulders. 

These cuts present 
a striking ey to 
our own costume of the 
corresponding od. 
pied gg — ~ 
n worn by 
figure in the left-hand 
cut, is essentially the 
same as those repre- 
sented in the Bayeux 
. Cloth, linen, 
were the prin- 
cipal materials of which 
the dresses were com- 
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Their robes sometimes fi 
fectly define the figure; others were worn so 
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le of the Romans. 
so close as to - 


TENTH CENTURY—CIVIL COSTUME, 








as entirely to cover the neck. These robes were 
called cottes-hardies, and prevailed daring 
od, not only as a portion of the fem 


ut were also worn by men. 


a long 
attire, 


It descended to the 


feet, and was confined at the waist by a girdle. 
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high (to the point), and 11 feet from the floor. These | 


Innettes will be lighted from the gallery. 
popels and laneties Winds there will be eighteen 1 
high. Twelve windows 
mented with stained glass, carved 


’ and two small doors. 

“The width of dpe 2 be (about two feet only) being 
| inconsiderable in proportion to their height, as usual in 
| Gothic buildi your Committee are of opinion that 
statues n them should be strictly architectonic 
in their style and treatment. 

bea There will be three panels at each end, with pointed 
| heads, 9 feet wide, and 15 feet high to the int; the 
will be 26 feet from the floor. These panels the arch 
tect now thinks might be filled with paintings, and, as 
the windows are — al ———— with 
stained glass, he is of opinion that the lumicous 
unshining surface of fresco would be best adapted. 

“In the Central Hall ewe poe be 68 niches ae sta- 
tues, if requi 24 insulated statues on pedestals. 

The Cortdor, eadiag from the Central Hall to the 
House of will be 15 feet 9 in. wide, and 21 feet 
high. It will be lighted by wind east west, 
12 feet 6 in. from the floor. There will be eight panels 
for painting, 9 feet 4 in. wide 7 feet high, they will 
wt m Seee She Sess. may be ten insu- 

statues on pedestals. 

“ The Corridor, leading from the Central Hall to the 
House of Commons, is similar in ail respects. 

“ Of the Waiting Halls (one on the same floor as the 
Central Hall, &c., the other on the floor above), the 

feet square, and 22 feet high. It will 
lighted by four windows, on the north and west 

14 feet 6 in. the floor. There will be eight 

ures (two on each side) 8 feet high, and 
will be 4 feet from the floor. 

lower Waiting Hall are 33 feet 

. It will not contain any panels 

the lower Waiting Hall a surface, 

pied by decorative sculpture, might 

“ 


pai painting. 

“N.B. The Waiting Halls and Corridors above 
| mentioned will be always open to the public. 

“ St. Stepben’s Halil will be 92 feet long, and 55 feet 
| high. It will be lighted by ten windows, on the north 
| and south sides, 25 feet high, 11 feet wide, and 22 feet 

from the floor. There will five spaces for pictures, 
on each side, 15 feet wide, 12 feet bigh, and 8 feet 9 in. 
from the floor. There will be one panel, with pointed 
head, at each end of the Hall, for painting, 16 feet high, 
10 feet wide, and 29 feet from the floor’ 

“ The Conference Hall, in the centre of the river front, 
on the principal floor, will be 53 feet long, 27 feet 6 in. 
wide, and 20 feet high. It will be lighted on the east 
side by three windows 16 feet high, 6 feet 4 in. wide, 
and 3 from the floor. There will be a space for 

| painting on the west side 53 feet long by 10 feet high, 
and 7 feet 6 in. from the floor; and space for painting, 
on the north and south sides, 27 feet 6 in. long, 10 feet 
high, and 7 feet 6 in. from the floor. wiil be four 
spaces for pictures on the east side 10 feet high, two 
being 10 feet wide, and two 4 feet wide, and 7 feet 6 in. 
from the floor. 

“ The smaller Corridors generally will be 10 feet wide. 
The panels for painting will be 4 feet 6 in. from the 
ground. The height of the panels will be 6 feet; the 
length may be of considerable extent. At the ends of 
such Corridors, above doors, there will be several panels 

| for puns or sculpture, 7 feet 6 in. wide by 5 feet 6 in. 
high, They will be lighted from the side windows. 





* From the limited distance from which the spectator 


| can see paintings in the emailer Corridors, your Com- 


| mittee are of opinion that the spaces are not adapted 
for important decorations. 
“ The architect has stated, that considerable extent of 
| surface may be \ oy for paintings in the Com- 
mittee-rooms on the river front, which are very nume- 
rous, and, when unoccupied, might be ope for the 
admission of the public daily. They are of various, but 
all of large dimensions; they are not less than 20 feet 
high, and are — from the east by either two or 
three windows of ample dimensions. 
|“ Your Committee are of opinion that these rooms, 
| being subordinate parts of buildicg, cannot with 
iw tee be employed for the reception of works in the 
igher ments of Art. 
“ The same observation is applicable to the Refresh- 
| ment Rooms, which might possibly be ornamented in 


| ana hy age -— 
ff napecting the present state of the building your 
| Committee remarked, that the architect has rx By the 
ution, recommended by the Commission (17th 
arch, 1843), of interposing a layer of asphaite on the 
horizontal surface of the walls, between the ground- 
floor and su ructure, with a view to intercept the 
ascent of damp. Your Committee also observed, 
that in order to protect the back of paintings from 
intended for 
the reception of paintings, several inches in the wall, so 
as to allow of the introduction of a hydrofuge cement, 
as @ groundwork for the preparation on which the pic- 

tures are to be executed. 

** Your Committee cannot but acknowledge that they 
| have experienced some disappointment at finiing the 
| extent of surface available for painting in fit situations 


than nature to 
ue effect, even from & lesser distance, it 


| io moral m-numents or tablets, 





nner 


follows that 2 space of 12 feet is not adapted 
cece oa no, re 

“In St. "s Hal for pai 
15 feet long, and the width of the Gallery 30 ter nk 
objection is less strong; but it may be remarked, that 
at a distance of 30 feet the eye can conveniently em- 
brace a painting 20 feet long, 

“ The design of Stephen's Poreb, and the adjacent por. 
tions of the building, are not sufficiently matured to 
enable Mr. Barry to say whether any spaces will be 
available for paintings in those situations. 

“ Alssen ~CoLponns.—PaLMmnston.—Henny 
ALLAM.—TuHomas Wyse.—H 
Kyiount.—Georce Vivian. — 
* Whitehall, May 3, 1844.” 


The above document is preceded by a report 
Mr. Barry respecting ‘‘ the localities which may he 
adapted for the reception of works in sculpture,” 
He follows the explanations by this summary :— 


“ Thus the entire number of public monuments that 
the Building and its Quadrangles could accommodate 
would be, in isolated monuments or statues, 270; and 

about 400; or in 

whole 670 monuments of all kinds. In Westminee 
Abbey, the number of monuments of all kinds, formi 

a collection commenced (with a few excep'ions) from the 
end of the thirteenth century, amounts to 357; of which 
63 are table and other monuments, with figures in a 
recumbent or devotional attitude; 15 are isolated sta. 
tues in an erect position; 98 sre mural monuments, with 
sculpture for the most part allegorical; 122 are tablets 
with inscriptions only; 20 are busts; 8 are brasses let 
into the pavement; and 31 consist of table monu- 
ments, slabs, and stones, with sculpture either decom- 
posed or defaced to such an extent as to be nearly 
obliterated A very few of these monuments have been 
erected at the public ey 

“In St. Paul’s Cathedral the number of monuments, 
being 6 collection of the last fifty years, amounts to43; 
of which 14 are isolated statues of the men t are 
designed to commemorate; 5 are historical reliefs ; 
3 are partly historical and partly allegorical; and 21 
consist wholly of al . Of this number, those 
which have been erected at the public expense amount 
to 36. From the above statement of the existing 
monuments in St. Paul's Cathedral and in Westminster 
Abbey, it may safely be inferred, that the accommo- 
dation afforded by the New Palace of Westminster, 
for public monaments alone, would suffice for ages 
to come; and if the feeling which now very gene- 
rally prevails in favour of exclusion of all mona- 
ments from places set apart for divine worship, 
which, from their character, are not calculated 
excite in the mind of the beholder emotions of piet 
and devotion (in which number would be inci 
above 200 in Westminster Abbey, and, with two ex- 
ceptions, the entire collection at St. Paul’s Cathedral), 
should ultimately lead to their removal, the New 
Palace of Westminster might afford accommodation 
for those of a public character, either in the open 
arcades, or in _— to be provided above them in 
the proposed additional Quadrangle, on the site of the 
New Palace Yard. But whether this removal and 
transfer of monuments should or should not uilti- 
mately take place, it might, be worthy the 
consideration of Parliament, whet it would not 
be advisable, both for the sake of Sees 
and evincing a renewed and grateful remem of 
services rendered to their country, to order statues to 
be erected in the New Palace of Westminster, at the 

ic expense, to the memory of a certain number of 


tors of bygone times, in 

monuments, to the memory of all whom the country 
delights to honour, may be at once commenced, and be 
ever after maintained and increased within the walls 
of one and the same public edifice.” 


We repeat, that this ‘‘ Report” ought to be in 
the hands of every artist in the ki , who will 
find his cm in Rosa oy carefully con- 
sidering ev of it—the masterly expositions 
of Mr. ke more especially, whe combines 
the clear, graceful, and emphatic style of the scho- 
lar with the knowledge and experience of the artist. 
Indeed, no painter has ever flourished in any coun- 

liarly calculated to advance his art by 
id of hie pen. Never, in England, bas the 


British artist been so ly 
in this respect ; for, happily, the 
dabbles very little with theory, is 
dealing with facts. 
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ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 


ANCE.—Panis.—Before us is a French 
rofessing, in an article headed 
* Le Salon de 1844 Londres,”’ to give a notice 
of the Royal Academy Exhibition of the current 
ear. We have frequently alluded to the loose 


ae insufficient manner in which French critics 


the works of all other schools but those 
ps oop The present article is written by a 
n who does not possess even a smatte of 

the first principles of Art. He commences 


| article by characterizing the Exhibition as con- 


| Galeg 
| des souvenirs du 
| throug t " 
| thets smacking of the Marais, wherewithal to 


f “jes emanations du ware-house et 
counting-house ;”’ and we = 


hout the text many coarse and vu 


| render the notice palatable to our neighbours. 


| reconciled to the absurdities which are 
| our own newspapers about Art, for no 


the first works spoken of, is Chalon’s 
sicere of ‘ John Knox and Queen Mary,’ which 
is here said to be after the school of Rubens! ! 


This were enough to declare the nature of this 
criticism ; but we must go a little farther. The 
writer says that Chalon ‘ seduit comme toujours 

gon Hegance, sa distinction, son dessin pur et 
signe.” In speaking of Edwin Landseer’s works, 
after dismissing the ‘ Otter Hunt,’ ‘ Disappoint- 
ment,’ &c., in half a line, he dwells upon the 
‘ Return of the Dove to the Ark,’ as a work also 
by Edwin Landseer, which he considers as the 
“ne plus ultra” of that artist!! We must 2 
ever 


vel in them so monstrous as this. It is said 


ie, that if he had lived in the seventeenth 
century, he would have been one of the coterie at 
the Boar’s Head, and would have painted Fal- 


| staff from the life. Wilkie is not dead, but re- 


suscitated under the name of Mubready, and Mu- 
bready alone is worthy to be the painter of Doctor 
Primrose and Ephraim Seakinson; and the 
name of Scott is associated with some place called 
Abborstorf. We look for a line of truth in the 


| notice, and find one in reference to the prevalent 


| this artist attributed to Thomas Landseer. 


characteristics of the portraits ‘‘ des jeunes miss 
et gentlemen’’—it is, that ‘‘ racahout des Arabes 
will never in England supersede turtle soup.” 
We have, further, a mezzotinto engraving - 
buted to Edwin Landseer, and a gy yh 


| a8 for Maclise,”’ says this sage, speaking of what 





he calls ‘‘ monumental painting’’—the picture from 
Comus—“ his sky is a sky of marqueterie: it 
is composed, as ay say, of bits and scraps, 

true.”” He sees n 


and the colour othing in 
this picture further observation, but pro- 
ceeds in this dlin slip-slop style, after the 
invidious mention of the tartle :—‘* No—and, more- 


over, if I were disposed to pleasantry, I hear circu- 
lating round me a piece of news, which would 
repress within me every spark of gaiety—all ten- 

tagruelism—JZ am told that Beck. 


to pan 
ford is just dead—you do not know what Beck- 


| im the way of critical notice. 


_ take no conglomeration of their res 








ford is, &e. &e.”” In no journal of any other 
nation is there ever seen a so paralytic 

e have never 
heard of any confusion of the Davids and the 
Vernets, re are more 


: tro ic Dormios 
in the French school than on an 


in our own, but we 
ve styles; 


know “‘ what” the Scheffers, Johannots, 
we know 


Ro 

lan is neither Gudin nor Simon Vouet, 

and that Granet is by no means Peter Neefs, 
And this is the substance of a French critique on 
oglish Art. But in the journals of all nations 
where Art £ cultivated—Italian, German, and 
Dutch—are the same com laints of the ignorance 
and presumption of French writers on Art. We 


may readily ask the question, whether this paper 
has passed thro h the hands of a rédacteur or a 
cteur, 


The Hotel de Ville-—The sculpture 
ing say | for the facade: twenty-seven 
Michel | nished. Among the last are 
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are many of distinguished merit 
ITALY.—Rome.—Two hundred works 
Cardinal 
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peror bed ener These drawings consist of 21 
and four large groups of statues, 
not to a number of small compositions. 
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21st of ber. Foreign as well as native 
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_ the following notice, and accompanying drawing | 
and measurement. The architecture is mani- | 
| festly that of the period of the Roman Empire, | 
| though probably not later than the reign the | 
| Antonines, as it resembles in detail the ruins of 
| Baalbec, The architecture over the front row of 
| columns is broken in the centre by an arch, appa- 
| rently semi-circular, the s of which covers an 
| intercolumniation of nearly 19 feet, the whole 
| front of the building being about 80 feet in ex- 
‘tent. The columns are nearly 42 feet igh, in- 
| eluding the Corinthian capital, which is 4 feet. 
The measurements may give some idea of 
proportions of the edifice till the further details 
of it shall be made public. Every member of 
the entablature is richly decorated. The frag- 
ments of the portico or facade, given in the ac- 
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he increase the utility of this flourishing 


| He was one of those to whom the principal 
prizes were awarded last year for the production 
; and his work was ranked among the 
pei eh materi norte 
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life were assiduously dedicated. It is swacthiag, 
moreover, that Mr. Townsend is not only univer- 
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MR. BARRY AND HIS DETRACTORS. 
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Staircase and the Victoria Gallery. In regard to 

the first of these, it is alleged that it is neither suf- 

tly dignified nor sufficiently commodious ; 
arrangement 


. Soane that will perhaps be desi- 

inion of ours is, however, 

entirely conjectural, , in to Mr. 
Barry's, we know little more than what relates to 
the particulars animadverted upon. Deviations 


from the original plan are complained of as if they 


were therefore unjustifiable, and had been inju- 
dicious ones also; but that the latter is the case 
is not proved; and, without the direct evidence of 

lans to do so, we cannot bring ourselves to be- 
ieve that Mr. Barry would lightly atego his first 
intentions, or without feeling that he should ob- 
tain more than an equivalent by the change. 

The complaint made against the “ Victoria Gal- 
lery,”” as being of faulty p ions, is too much 
in spirit of mere pe ng criticism, and 
— too much of mere quibbling about names. 

t is, forsooth, too long for a ‘“‘ hall,’”’ and too 
short for a * gallery’—unolucky dilemma! Yet 
surely a room, which is three times as long as it is 
wide, may, without a Ag great ienpropeleay 
be termed a ° e know of no rules for 
determining the exact proportions to be observed 
in such cases, and should sorry to see any at- 
tempted to be laid down, otherwise than as ge- 
neral directions. There may be short galleries as 
well as long ones—that is, such as do not greatly 
exceed the usual proportions of a hall as to length— 
in like manner as there may be rooms of the latter 
kind which approach to those of a | oe . Ex- 
tent of vista is, no doubt, a highly desirable cha- 
racteristic in a g¢ ; but it is not exactly de- 
sirable that it sho be invariably in the same 
degree. In such matters very much depends upon 
actual circumstances ; and in the present cuse we 


see no reason for raising frivolous cavils about | 
mere names. While the room will be long enough | 


for the purposes of a state procession, it will be 
so wide also as to accommodate numerous spec- 
tators on each side; hardly, too, will the degree 
of perspective effect looked for in a ery be 
wanting here. Mr. Barry may safely trusted 
to himself in all that regards the pile upon which 
he is employed ; and should be to follow his 
own ideas unchecked, except where they are 
found to exceed, in an unwarrantable degree, the 
prescribed limits of expenditure. 


——<— 


GERMAN CRITICISM ON THE EXHI. 
BITION IN WESTMINSTER HALL. 


We translate with much pleasure from a German 
newspaper the following notice of the late Exhi- 
vition in Westminster-hall, which red origia- 
ally in the Allgemeine Zeitung. remarks, 
which are written with a competent knowledge of 
Art, are, as far as they go, the result of an unpreju- 
diced examination, the writer, admitting the 
particular merits of our school, does not lose 
sight of the fact that fresco is virtually a new Art 
among us. He is aware that many standard and 
lumioous names do not appear upon the 

and hence that this is not the great and 
effort of our artists; and without, perhaps, having 
observed that some of these exhibitors have 
already travelled far—tor this is apparent in their 
works—he recommends them a sojourn at Munich, 
Rome, and Florence. It is necessary that they 
should see, nay study, what has been done at 
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* For a plan and descriptive rs of the build- 
- , we oeler Gar Sonia @o panes Bods nf ece on 
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VARIETIES. 

six Frescogs For THE House OF 
Lonps.—We find many artists are complaining 
ofa diffeulty they consider to lie in the way of 
for the six Commissions, inasmuch as 
are designed to be placed at a con~- 
height, while the Cartoons are to be 
nearly on & vel with the eye. This difficulty 
they seem to look upon as to be overcome only 
by distorting the drawing in the model so that 
it may appear true when raised to a considerable 
height. Some remarks may, therefore, be neces- 
sary. We remind such artists that the only pre- 
cautions they need attend to are dictated by the 
of making their work (considered with- 
out reference to height) distinct and intelligible 
at the required distances. The base of the 
paintings will be 26 feet from the floor, and 
they may be seen at the distance of 93 feet, 
The base of the paintings of the ‘ Prophets’ 
and Sibyls’ in the Sistine Chapel is about 50 
feet from the floor, and (in the width of the 
) they can only be seen at the distance 
of 43 feet. (The diagonal line expressing the 
direction of the eye would, in both cases, be a 
little longer, but this we do not stay to caleu- 
late.) Now, notwithstanding the great height 
and limited distance in the Sistine Chapel, the 
figures are not distorted to counteract such con- 
ditions, It is true the upper part of the surface 
on which the ‘ Prophets and Sibyls’ are painted is 
arched over the spectator, but the other figures 
on the flat part of the wall round the win- 
dows are not at all foreshortened. So, in the 
‘Last Judgment,’ the figures of the Apostles 
and Martyrs round the Christ (at the height 
of about 40 or 50 feet from the floor, and 
seen at or within the distance of 132 feet) are 
not at all foreshortened. We purposely omit 
the figure of the Christ, because it has never 
heen determined whether that figure is stand- 
ing and foreshortened or sitting without being 
foreshortened ; it expresses neither clearly, 
Lastly, in the ceiling figures there is no fore- 
shortening, no approach to that appearance which 
the Italians call “ di sotto in su,” or seen “ from 
below upwards,” In the ceiling figures of Raf- 
faelle there is, in like manner, nothing of the 
kind attempted. Mr. Eastlake has pointed this 
out in the Second Report, p. 63, and has ob- 
served, that as long as an intellectual purpose is 
intended in a design—as long as expression and 
the story are aimed at—the “di sotto in su” is 
unworthy of the artist’s attention, and is incom- 
patible with such objects. But if, asin Correggio’s 
case, the painter aims at space, light, &c., then 
it might be desirable to represent figures over 
ead ashe did. Figures so seen would of neces- 
sity exhibit the soles of the feet more distinctly 
than anything else. Ginlio Romano, at Mantua, 
shown only the bellies of the horses of the 
sun, only the under part of the chariot, and only 
the under part of the chin of Apollo. Mr. East- 

lake has shown in the Report, in the pas 
referred to, that M. Angelo and Raffaele did not 
reject this system from ignorance, because Me- 
da Forli had left an early and remarkable 
specimen of the “ di sotto in su” in Rome ; nor 
ra inability, because M. Angelo was always 
ming at foreshortening, and Raffaelle was @ 
a of perspective. They rejected it because 
* did not serve the great purpose which they 
= in view, and because such appearances, 
eehlen truly represented, are not cognizable 
things nPerience of nature. The only living 
bgs we can ever see under such circumstances 
tan We speak of the “di sotto in su.” 
"wf regard to high situations on vertical walls 
we the compartments in the House of Lords, 
daeien distinctness with reference to the dis- 
(not the height) is the sole principle. The 
Pa figures in the ‘ Last Judgment’ are larger 
stpen rap but not more foreshortened. The 
» under such circumstances, espe- 
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cially requires simplicity ; adjuncts and acces- 
sories require to be few and important, and 
the execution requires to be clear. 

THe CoLLecTION oF Ropert VERNON, 
Esq.—We rejoice to state that, during the three 


months which this most liberal gentleman opened 
his rooms, in Pall Mall, alt they were 
visited by many h he sustained no sort 


of injury, and no inconvenience beyond that of 
occasional over-crowding. It is, consequently, 
his intention to open them again, about the mid- 
die of May next. We can to the exceed- 
ing enjoyment thus placed at the command of a 
large number of persons—and in their names it 
is our duty to return Mr. Vernon very grateful 
thanks. We are also bound to give expression to 
a similar feeling on the part of the artists ; whose 
fame Mr. Vernon has, by this means, materially 
enhanced—by enabling ers, more espe- 
cially, to appreciate more truly and justly than 
they could otherwise do, the capabilities of Bri- 
tish Painters. We had occasion to send many 
strangers to visit this collection; and we know 
that they returned to their several countries with 
far higher notions of British genius than they 
would have had by examining merely our public 
exhibitions. In some cases this was a matter of 
very vital importance :—in that, for example, of 
Dr. Foerster, the editor of the “ Kuntz-Blatt.” In 
the galleries of Mr. Vernon he saw the best 
works of all our best painters; from this source, 
therefore, and not from a mixed and confused 
exhibition room, his reports will emanate in 
future. No gentleman has ever lived in this 
ki te whom the Arts of his country are 
more indebted than they are to Mr. Vernon. He 
has always acted wisely as well as liberally; his 
patronage has never been either misdirected or 
misplaced ; it has never been exercised either too 
soon or too late. We shall announce next year, 
in good time, the period when artists and lovers 
of Art will be again enabled to examine his 
collection ; and we confidently hope, we may 
then be enabled to report that other collectors 
have followed so noble an ereneiewigens a 
step which cannot but augment a hundredfold 
the benefit they confer on British Art. 

Tuz CoLosszuM.—It is known that, during 
the last year, a large number of workmen of 
various have been occupied in the ‘‘ resto- 
ration” of this building. It will be reopened to 
the public, probably, in the course of a couple of 
months. Just now it is in a state of confusion ; 
many parts of it are, however, finished, and from 
them we may judge as to what the whole will be 
when completed. The arrangements have been 
confided to the charge of Mr. W. Bradwell, who has 
manifested sound judgment and good taste; and 
it is obvious that the proprietors have considered 
themselves justified in an enormous outlay, 
under the belief that public appreciation and 

will follow. Of this there can be no 
doubt. It would be premature to enter into de- 
tails of the various works in progress ; they com- 
bine considerable novelty with rare and beautiful 
effects. We shall take an early opportunity of 
describing them at length. At present, we may 
confine our observations to “ the Rotunda,” 
which our readers will recollect as being sur- 
rounded by the marvellous of London, 
painted by Mr. Parris between the years 1824 
and 1829. Time and had materially im- 
paired the value of this truly great work; and 
the excellent artist has been employed during 
nearly the whole of the year, aided by his son, 
in thoroughly restoring it. He has gone care~- 
fully over the whole ; repainted the entire sky ; 
and given to the work those improvements which 
cannot but have resulted from matured experience 


London and the adjacent 
of some twenty miles—as it was in 1821; the 





great Metropolis has since undergone many 


changes; the “ portrait” is a 
creased in value, as preservi ise oy uP ri 
ous in removed for ever—for ex- 
ample, Old London Bri The circular 


“walk” under the dome contains several some- 
what large niches, filled with sculpture, princl- 
pally removed hither from Westminster Hall. 

t is “ roofed” by finely-cut glass, containt 
some thousand feet ; immediately under which, 
and are cop 


ns, Oo 
fountains, aviaries, é&c. &c. We are justified in 
antici , that when the whole is beer cee 
the British public will obtain an in 
treat, second to none in the world.* 

Taz Roxat AcaApgemy.—Some time before 
the close of the late “ Exhibition,” many of the 


reviously occupied, and were 

ne,” or near it, so that their ts might be 
fairly tested. consequence was, that several 
artists obtained advantages, which, to 
ledge, in not a few cases led to the 
their works. To achieve this object, the Mem- 
bers of the Academy generously transferred 
their own productions to the 
hail this fact as a most aus 
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nstitute design to presen 
of Drawings,” to be 
in grateful acknow t of 
behalf of British Art and British 

gress with a } ard ap oer 
w v 
the Institate; and, if the artists bestir them- 
selves, better accommodation will be provided 
immediately for carrying on its affairs. The 
number of subscribers now, we believe, exceeds 
400 ; still the income derived from subscriptions 
is too small to enable the Society todo much. It 
probable, therefore, that a “call” will be 
made in order to increase the available fands. 
We that we have no more important in- 
to communicate on the subject. 

Mr. Inman, the most distinguished of the 
painters of the United States, is at pre- 
sent in » having visited this country 
e, with a view to convey to 


Buer ov Favants.—A clever bust of this 
accomplished vocalist has been recently executed 


very high merit: a likeness has been rarely 
conveyed with so happy a skill to marble; the 
tle peculiarly attractive expression of the 
fair has been rendered 
fidelity, while the execution of the 
admirable. This is not the 

e had to express our high opi- 
of Mr. J. E. Jones; in the 
Royal Academy last year there 
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examples of his talent ; fore- 
were the busts of the ex- 
and a man still more famous in 


air 
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generation—Daniel O'Connell. In his pre- 
he has been eae Sreuaate ; 

‘an English lady, although she “ enjoys” 

is, as she ought to be, a dear 

British public,—in favour not 

alone because of her natural gifts, but because 
of her irreproachable character and the noble 
she gives vate as well as public 
profession. Her face 
not impaired, 

t,” which occasionally 
features are delicately 
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ve y seen a work of Art so thorough! 

triumphant as this of Mr. J. E. Jones. 4 
Mr. Enwi~ Laxpsexr has recovered from 

the ill effects of his late accident ; and is now on 
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departure he was well 
engraving, nearly com- 
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of the Queen and ber | what is to be said of the Charles, which is fully 





|} as a Roman Emperor. 


Srx Avevstrus CaLtcott.—We regret to 
learn that the health of this accomplished artist 
is such as to leave but little hope of his ultimate 
recovery. His loss will be severe to the pro- 
fession he has so long honoured, not only by his 
admirable works but by high and irreproachable 
character ; in private life no gentleman is more 
universally respected; and few have ever been 
more esteemed and regarded by an extensive 
circle of loving friends. 

Tux PARLIAMENTARY Rerort ON ART- 
Us1ows.—This document will not be printed 
until sometime next year. It is understood that 
Mr. Wyse is about to visit Munich, Diisseldorf, 
and several cities of Germany, in order to render 
the report more complete. 


Tux Pavement or tHe Royal Ex- 
CHANGE.—This is the most extensive tessellated 
work of its kind that has ever been executed. 
It may be considered in a state somewhat back- 
ward, insomuch that it will be matter of ex- 
treme difficulty to finish it in time for the 
proposed period of opening. The tesser@ are 
searcely an inch square, thirteen of them being 
necessary to the foot. They are produced at the 
works at Vauxhall; and, consisting of what is 
called Wedgewood ware, are extremely hard, 
and will, undoubtedly, wear well. They are set 
in cement on stone, according to the pattern, 
and then laid down in large pieces. It is yet, 
however, difficult to judge of what the effect of 
the work when entire will be, and when washed 
so as to show the colours and design. 


DECORATIONS OF THE ROYAL EXCHANGE. 
—The general effect of the Merchants’ Area may 
now be estimated, since Herr Sang’s great work 
is nearly completed. The panels were not yet 
touched when we noticed the progress of this 
erying fallacy last month; these are now, we 
may say, completed, if, speaking paradoxically, 
nothing ever can be complete—for they contain 
nothing but a small tablet, which is worse than 
useless, inasmuch as the blank space had been 
far the better argument, upon the principle that 
it had been the better that less had been done. 
We had expected that these spaces had been 
reserved for some attempt at narrative—short 
even though the time be; for it may be under- 
stood that time would have been no barrier, since 
the whole is put in by measurement. What is it 
to say that these miserable decorations are at- 
tempted after the manner of the most approved 
arabesques? The spirit that is now abroad does 
not crave wretched copies of works unfitted to | 
the purpose, and which, upon the walls of the 
Royal Exchange, mockingly denegate the fact 
that there is a story to tell about our commerce 
and colonies. We care not to inquire who may 
have been borne away with this furor damnandi ; 
whosoever it may be who has proceeded thus 
to cover the ceiling of the Merchants’ Area with 
a glare of alternating red and white, and the walls 
with such unmeaning designs, has done so in utter 
contempt of the efforts that are in course of 
exertion for the amelioration of British Art. With 
respect, also, to the sculpture there seems to be 





something strangely at variance with the reputed 
liberality (the taste, as Pangloss would say, is | 
quite another thing) of the city of London. | 
Towards the Finch-lane side of the area are | 
two niches for, of course, two statues; but what | 
are these statues ? One is that of Elizabeth, exe- 
cuted by Watson in greystone; and the other | 
Spiller’s old Carolus Augustus, or Charles II. | 
Now, both of these | 
statues are works of merit. Mr. Watson has | 
dealt most generously with the Queen’s “ master 
devil ruff” and farthingale; the whole is na- | 





turalized to the figure in a manner that we 


| searcely had hoped to see, for Elizabeth is not less 


manageable as a statue than she was as a Queen. 
This statue looks something over eight feet, and | 


| 


yet it is not large enough for the niche. But | 


two feet shorter than this: it looks lost in the 


| mission a picture at the 


place assigned to it. Now, this statue is 

and stained by the weather as black as bronze: 
but we cannot believe that it is to be left in 
state—that no attempt will be made to 

it, at least in colour, with the other. What 
we to say of the komen adaptation of 
work to the new building, rather than commis. 
sion a statue in accordance with the other? Can 
the Committee have denied this trifle, or are we 
to impugn the liberality of the architect? The 
Exchange will be “ opened” by the Queen and 
her estimable Consort before our next number 
appears. We shall bring the whole subject under 
review. 

Frnpen’s Royal GALLERY or BritisH 
Art.—We rejoice to find that the publication of 
this truly national work is about to be revived; 
and, from the list of pictures in the hands 
engravers, we have no doubt its future progress 
will be commensurate with its past merit. It is, 
even in its present state, the only work that 
exhibits fairly the abilities of British artists ; and 
we are very sure that its circulation on the Conti- 
nent would go a long way towards opening the 
eyes of our wilfully ignorant brethren of France, 
as to the capabilities of English painters and 
engravers. We may enumerate the following 
“* well-known” pictures as among the “ forth- 
coming” additions to the work :—‘The Old 
Téméraire,’ J. M. W. Turner, R.A.; ‘ The Con- 
valescent,’ T. Webster, A.R.A.; ‘ The Loan ofa 
Bite,’ W. Mulready, R.A.; ‘ Nell Gwynne,’ C. 
Landseer, A.R.A.; ‘ The Battle of Waterloo,’ G. 
Jones, R.A.; ‘One of his Finest Works,’ W. 
Etty, R.A.; ‘The Morning after the Wreck,’ C. 
Stanfield, R.A.; ‘The Messiah,’ T. Uwins, R.A. ; 
‘The Wedding,’ W. Hilton, R.A.; ‘Boy of 
Many Friends,’ T. Webster, A.R.A. ; ‘ Jerusalem,’ 
D. Roberts, R.A.; ‘The Ferry, F. R. Lee, R.A.; 
‘ Jacob’s Ladder,’ T. Stothard, R.A.; ‘ One of his 
Finest Pictures,’ Sir T. Lawrence, P.R.A.; ‘The 
Fortune-teller,’ Sir J. Reynolds, P.R.A. The 
prints already issued are, we perceive, to be re- 
issued to new subscribers; not in the order in 
which they originally appeared, but each part 
being so judiciously selected as to render it 
more varied than heretofore. The opportunity 
should not be lost upon those who desire a rare 
and valuable and deeply interesting collection of 
works of British Art; possession of which may 
be obtained at comparatively small cost—and 
“ periodically” —so that the demand upon the 
purse will be little felt. 


Mr. Joun Prs, the eminent landscape en- 


| graver, is about to publish a volume, entitled 


“ Patronage of British Art, a Historical Sketch: 
an Account of the Rise and P. of Art 
and Artists in London, from the Beginning of 
the Reign of George II.: together with a His- 
tory of the Society for the Management and 
Distribution of the Artists’ Fund, from its Esta- 
blishment in 1810, to its Incorporation in 1827. 
Illustrated with Notes, historical, biographical, 
and explanatory.” Mr. Pye has issued a pro- 
spectus, in which he gives the contents of the 
several chapters the book will contain. Judging 
from them, we anticipate a production of very 
considerable interest and no small importance ; 
premising, however, that the views of the author 
as regards Art are somewhat too democratic for 
those who consider honours and distinctions ¢- 
sential helps to excellence. 


Tue Worxs 1n Westminster HALL 
The contributors of the works recently exhibited 
in Westminster Hall should lose no time in re 
moving those that still remain there, particu- 
larly the sculptures. Some alterations in pro- 
gress in the south end of the Hall may 
lead to accidents. 


ALTAR-PIRCES.—We have very great pleasure 
in referring our readers to an advertisement for 
“ sketches, in order to enable trustees under the 
will of the late John ong vane *9 i 
price , 
placed in St. James’s Chureh, Bermondsey. This 
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indeed, 8 cheering sign of an improved age ; 
cen ne dion grant cats elie 


ground for ation in reference to 
ae an. Let our churches be once again, 
they ought to be, the repositories of the works 


as 
ters—contributing, as they cannot 
_— Peeearfal aide in the cause of religion 
the highest class ef. Art must 
nevitably flourish. All honour to memory 
Wthe wae and good man, who will thus be a 


public benefactor after his death. 
New Work BY Messrs. CHAMBERS.—We 


refer our readers to an advertisement from the 
Brothers Chambers ; whose publications, always 
| “cheap and good,” have so materially influenced 
| the character of the existing age. The “ Edin- 
bargh Journal” has for many years enjoyed an 
extensive popularity, in England as well as in 
Scotland ; giving enjoyment and instruction— 
skilfully blending amusement with information— 
- to hundreds of thousands of readers, who, finding 
| wholesome intellectual food prepared for them, 
bave avoided those deleterious mixtures which 
at one time did incalculable mischief by pander- 
ing to appetites diseased. The project now an- 
nounced goes from cheap to cheaper: actually 
supplying an hour’s pleasure and practical benefit 
for the sum of one farthing. This may excitea 
smile in those who have not worked to gaina 
farthing—who do not know what it is to toil for 
food, There are, however, of those who read the 
language millions to whom three half-penny- 
worth of reading would be a luxury from which 
prudence compels them to abstain. Fortunately, 
the duty of providing for them is in safe hands ; 
from the press in Edinburgh they will receive 
only that which will instruct as well as gratify. 
REMAINS OF THE CITIES OF YUCATAN.— 
A lecture was delivered on the 18th of September, 
by Mr. Shippard, at 73, Dean-street, Soho (Miss 
Kelly’s Theatre), on the architectural remains in 
America, and the religion, language, and habits 
of those races described by the Spanish writers 
who treat of the conquest of New Spain. The 
lecturer opened the subject by a summary of the 
earliest and most remarkable migrations of the 
human race before as well as after the Christian 
era; and then proceeded to review the most 
plausible theories advanced to account for the 
peopling of the American continent, in which he 
was assisted by a transparent map of the world 
on Mercator’s projection, occupying the entire 
extent of the proscenium. Admitting as evi- 
dence analogy of language and similarity in cus- 
toms, it is probable that Mexico has been peopled 
from China or Japan; and we may believe that 
the early history of China would throw much 
light on the subject. We do not remember that 
the lecturer touched upon the subject of climate; 
but, at the distant period to which the subject 
refers, this would not perhaps, as now, affect a 
ane body travelling south-east along the 
shores of the northern continent ; and, singular 
enough, a tradition is maintained among them, 
that they came from the south-west. We cannot 
contemplate without wonder, the architectural re- 
| Mains of Yucatan ; those shown upon this occa- 
“on were admirably painted by Mr. Marshall, 
- plates in Mr. Catherwood’s work. The 
Tet was a temple, on which was carved, in very 
| bold relief, the rattlesnake supposed to have been 
| worshipped as the god of fire; the second of 
| is composed of idols, and an altar on which 
| 4s performed human sacrifice ; and the third 
aad ahem Position, made out from authorities, 
| the showing one of the periodical solemnities of 
People, with Montezuma at their head. The 
‘culpture and architecture may, in parts, be 
— with much that is of a more recent 
eed, but the former is generally more compa- 
an with the Asiatic—that which prevailed 
| of before the Eeyptian—then any thing else. 
“an lecturer, Mr. Shippard, we may observe 
all — was fully courant with the subject in 
; as far as support of authori- 
ies can be obtained ; and it is highly desirable 








that he should deliver similar lectures, as he pro- 
» on Australia, Japan, the islands of the 
fic, &e. E part of the theatre was full ; 
and the works of the artist, Mr. Marshall, a most 
valuable accompaniment to the lecture, elicited 
the loudly-expressed admiration of the audience. 
THe DURHAM TESTIMONIAL.—The competi- 
tion drawings, shown at the Institute of British 
Architects about two years ago, prognosticated 
something very different from the design now 
adopted. If our memory deceives us not, they 
were every one of them for either in 
the “column” or “ obelisk” form, surmounted 
by a figure of the nobleman to whom the monu- 
ment is dedicated; but that which has since 
been chosen, and which is now in course of exe- 
cution—the first stone having been laid on the 
28th of August—is,if not more original, more 
singular in its idea. In general appearance it 
will resemble a Grecian Doric peristyle temple, 
that is, as far as external columns and their en- 
tablatures, with a pediment at each end of the 
building, go; yet, most strange to say, instead 
of containing any inner chamber, or even recess, 
to receive a statue of the deceased, the space 
within the columns will be entirely open, without 
even so much asa roof to it—if only by way of 
apology for the pediment. Consequently it would 
seem that the architect at first contemplated 
having one, and, when he changed his mind, for- 
got that the getting rid of the roof rendered the 
omission of the pediments indispensable. The 
idea of a Greek temple at all on such an occasion 
does not bespeak much of either invention or 
judgment; but, if such was the model of the 
architect, he might have followed it somewhat 
more in conformity with common sense ; whereas 
now he seems also to have taken a hat without a 
crown as a type for his structure. Although of 
stone, the columns, we are told, will be hollow ; 
and for this there might be very good reason 
were they intended to serve as flues for carrying 
off smoke ; but, as they are not, it partakes too 
much of sham construction, with little if any 
thing to recommend it on the score of economy, 
because, unless the shafts are to be formed of 
several courses of stone, and each of those again 
of smaller wedge-shaped stones, the cost of hol- 
lowing the columns must absorb all saving as to 
material. In one of the columns will be a stair- 
case—a most dreadfully narrow and inconve- 
nient one—“ to give access to the top of the 
monument, from which an extensive panorama 
of the surrounding country, for several miles, 
may be seen.” But then there being, in fact, no 
top, because no roof to the structure, where, it 
may be asked, are panorama-hunting visitors to 
stand after they have toiled up the both strait 
and crooked ascent? Why, on the top of the en- 
tablatures or walls over the columns, the block- 
ing-courses serving as parapets to “‘ promenades” 
barely five feet wide! There is another question, 
however, which is not so easily disposed of, namely, 
what will there be to express the intention of the 
“ monument,” or to record, in any way, the indi- 
vidual after whom it is named? To us it ap- 
pears to be one of the most absurd, ill-imagined, 
and ill-contrived things ever devised, utterly de- 
void of significancy, purpose, or meaning. 
WILLIaMs AND SowEersy’s New SALOON. 
—Although belonging to the genus shop, this 
specimen of it may challenge comparison with 
many things bearing more dignified names. 
There are few apartments, even in our principal 
and princely club-houses, that either surpass it 
in ess, or approach it in regard to ar- 
chitectural display and scenic effect. The coup 
@’ wil presented on first entering this “ show-room” 
is singularly striking—positively a “sight” in 
itself—a picture that multiplies itself into other 
pictures according as the spectator shifts his 
station, and contemplates it from various points 
of view and under different combinations. The 
room is situated in that part of the premises 
which lie at the rear or north end of the shop 
entered from Oxford-street, and extend eastward 
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ordinary rectangular form. In 
sign might have been the 
ration, but would have 
striking and novel in its ensemble. 
drawing it is difficult to attempt to give 
Iden of the pecaliacity of ia plan ; batt 

ea 0 ty of its plan ; t 
described as consisting of three divisions: 
centre one a square of about 35 feet; the 
two semicircular, with this difference, that 
one at the east end is nearly ten feet more 
diameter than the other, consequently 
larger semicircle produces great expansion 
that end. Were there no columns, or were 
fewer—for instance, only the four su 
glazed dome which mg a oe 
the centre compartment, or ly 
others (two on the chord of each 
where they form a distyle in antis screen) — 
want of ty as to size in the end com- 
partments of the plan might have amounted to 
a defect; but as now managed it does show 
itself to the eye, being concealed from observa- 
tion by the manner in seeing thanae ween 
columns and their corres g group 
themselves. The shafts of the columns are of 
scagliola in imitation of Sienna marble; but 
those of the pilasters have ornamental paintings 
upon raised slate panels, which diversity, we 
think, cuts up the design too much. The ex~ 
tent of this interior is prodigiously increased to 
the eye by two very large compartments on the 
north and east sides being entirely filled with 
looking-glass, so as to extend the ve 
in the most striking manner, and multiply the 
brilliant paraphe of the room—viz., the 
exquisite specimens of that marvellous fabric, 
glass tissue. 

Tus HiL. TestiMonraL.— We direct atten- 
tion to an advertisement on this subject, which 
appears in our journal. There are few persons in 
the kingdom—and, surely, none of our readers— 
who will not gladly and gratefully acknowledge 
their obligations to Mr. Rowland Hill, to whom 
the British public owes a Jarger debt than it has 
ever ghee to any oy then tro A open 
pensed in no other wa vate exer- 
tions. For ourselves, there is not a day upon 
which we have not substantial reasons to - 
nise his claim upon us; not only as 
positive and important “ saving in expendi 
but in increased facilities for the conduct 
works in which we are The sa 
be said by every one who is occu 
business of life; but not by — 
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THE PARISIAN Venvus.— Under 
there is exhibited at No. 200, 
life-sized wax model of the female 


with wonderful skill and perseverance, has been 
as to show the entire 
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a light and beautiful effect. It strikes us 
this has been followed out by Mr. Pugin 

the church which he amy ( at Wool 
. The extreme elegance of the buttresses is a 
iking feature in this view. have evidently 
the later “‘ improvements’ to which the 
church has been subjected. There is also a 
decorated window inserted in the north- 
west angle of the chancel (and transept), instead 
of the two Early English lancet-headed lights, 
which stood westernmost in the north wall of the 
. The leaden water-spouts, which have re- 
laced the picturesque old gurgoyles and shoots, 

certainly be considered as ‘‘ decorative, 
rming, as they do, unsightly lines which har- 
monize with no object ' I pee kDa fod 
fice sorel uired both solid repair and exten- 
sive patente, we learn from the preface of Mr. 
Mosse, wherein he mentions, that when he took 
possession of his curacy, a years ago, many 
of the elegant lancet-headed windows were built 
up, and that clumsy galleries (for which, in one 
i , an entrance was h one of 
the said windows) disfigured the building both 
within and without; but we cannot forbear wish- 
ing that repair and restoration alone had been at- 
tempted ; for we are by no means inclined to ad- 
mit that either the debased modern lights pro- 
fusely dispensed over the church, the galleries 
which now exist (and which we are tempted to 
imagine, from the effect produced, must have 
replaced one evil by a greater), or the lumbering, 
shapeless masses of wing, with which even the 
very transepts are choked up, will admit of the 
denomination of ‘ improvements ;” while they 

are most certainly neither repair nor restoration. 
Of all the modern innovations in the interior, 
however, we deprecate most decidedly the intro- 
duction of the cold, staring, horizontal reredos 
and altar-screen by which the otherwise noble 
chancel is utterly disfigured. It is an unmeaning 
mutilated, ungainly object; cutting through, and 
totally destroying, the great eastern perpendicu- 
larised window, whose proportions have been 
sacrificed to a most unsightly specimen of modern 
barbarism. Three of the mullions have been cut 
away to effect the admission of the Commandments 
in the centre compartments ; and the line designed 
by the summit of the screen, instead of har- 
monizing with that of the beautiful lancet-headed 


| windows by which the chancel is lighted, runs, as 
| we have already remarked, through the great east 


window, cutting it away to one-fifth of its height. 


| The open sittings, with their carved finials, are, in 


this d:awing, a great relief from the eternal wooden 


| boxes which cumber all the rest of the church ; 


and the encaustic tiles produce a good effect. 


| roof js by no means in unison with the remainder 
| of the building; its flatness, and the solidity of 
| the tyebeams giving a very oppressive sensation of 


| fact of its great 


The sedelia on the right of the 
altar strikes the eye at first unpleasantly from the 
ight from the ground, a cir- 


| cumstance to be accounted for by the removal of 


the two ranges of steps by which the high altar 


| was approached in ancient times, ere the church 
| became a place of Protestant worship. The tomb 


| may be presumed to 


on thé north side ey ye the sedelia), which 

that of the founder of the 
sacred edifice, and which has, beyond all question, 
served of old for the Easter sepulchre, is a great 
ornament to the chancel. In the nave the whole 
floor is so built up with huge, heavy pews, that 
the pulpit has all the appearance of a drinking- 
cup; so disproportionably small, and so utterly 
out of keeping does it appear when seen in con- 
junction with (or, rather, in opposition to), the 
ponderous masses of wood-work by which it is 


| surrounded ; while the piers on the south side are 


deformed by some equally offensive gallery-fronts. 
The intermural ambulatory is the only redeemin 
point in this view, if we except the fine span an 
exquisite proportion of the arches. All else is 
cold, and bleak, and meagre. It is evident that 


| the lower course of the western window-lights has 
_ been blocked up on the inside ; while the springers 
| of the old vaulting, and the courses of the new 
_ masonry for the (late) clerestory, are clearly visible. 


| screen of carved wood-work, which se 


The former are beautiful. 

The monumental chapel is very grand. The 
tes it 
utiful ; 
windows have gone far to 
In the monuments them- 


from the north transept, is unusual! 
but the debased u - 4 
ruin the coup d’ail. 
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Cesioo) pre the recently _ made upon 

e regret our ill not it 
enla as we should wish to have dean) 
ar | researches of the rev. 
we must, consequently, content ourselves with 
asserting that they are worthy of the artistical 
portion of the volume. A poe. of such works 


would be a valuable aid both to the antiquar 
and the historian. ’ 
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La Vierce av Patmier, Enoravep by A. 
Marriner, after Raffaelle. Published by Gov- 
pit and Vibert, Paris; and at their establish. 
ment, 25, Berners-street, London. 

This is one of the most remarkable productions of 

the great master ; it is painted in his second man- 

ner—that which has contributed so much to his 
glory. Raffaelle produced it, no doubt, about the 
same time as ‘ La Jardiniére’—for between 
the two infant Christs of these two admirable 
works toate qrists a ariling gee ig = This 
picture, which is painted upon wood expe- 
rienced many vicissitudes, insomuch that its pre- 
servation may be considered almost miraculous. 
It was bequeathed to two » who neither 
could “‘come to terms” its pos- 
session, nor would they agree to sell it ; it was there- 
fore divided by boing oxen in two, but was sub- 
sequently rejoined with such nice skill that it is now 
with difficulty that the division (which passes from 
the top to the bottom, giving to each half, a leg of 

i . ant prin yl o- be distinguished. y i 

or a long in the possession y 

of Orleans, and constituted one of the 

attractions of the Gallery of the Palais 

is said that the mother of the present 

France this picture to every other b 

master, and that it was before this she ta 

son to repeat his first prayer: an idea which 

her when leading him round the gallery. 

authentic account of the picture was given 

King himself to the Earl of Bridgewater, 

uncle of Lord Francis Egerton, whose 

the picture now is. We need not spea 

merits of the work—it is berond all \. 

The engraving of M. A. Martinet tte rst per 
fect reproduction of this work ; and the suavity of the 
manner of this artist, which very much 
that of Raffaelle Morghen, has rendered it with 
the utmost and felicity. Not, however, 
the picture not been subj to many essays, 
fe there are, fon of the works of Raffaelle 

ve not yi many engravi 4 

ving of the subject, that of Ray is 
deficient of a certain power ; but the 
not preserved, and the style marks too 
itsepoch. R. B. M executed a small 


five years in progress, and is well worthy 
attention of lovers of Art as a masterpiece of en- 
graving. Lord Peansia Same at hoe 
an feeling for ¥ so high! a 
guish hie, forwarded the work by facilitating 
every way M. Martinet’s access to 

It is to the same artist we are 

engraving of the ‘ Charles I,’ of Paul 

an ar work of Raffaelle 
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«ain te geated near the palm-tree, which gives its 
ba Sa picture ; and holds the infant Saviour, 
to whom St. Joseph, upon one knee, is offering a 

ml of small fruit and flowers. It was during 
the four years that intervened between Raffaelle’s 
first visit to Florence and his final departure thence 
to Rome, which took place in the year 1508, that 
were painted these works, which are usually com- 
prehended in his second style; hence it will be 
understood that the heads in this admirable work 
treated with the utmost force of daylight effect, 
js attained that general brilliancy of tone, 
of which has so rarely been imita 

insipidity. Although we limit 
is style to those executed before his 
, there are yet others painted years 
which may be classed as of the 
manner. The heads in this work are seen in 
that of St. Joseph, in the outline of 
some resemblance, though of course 
ubdued in character, to the famous St. 
the Cartoons. A line engra like 
is is the utmost trial of the skill the 
ist; here, however, the success is most trium- 
t; the high and tender tints of the Madonna 
and child are expressed with a delicacy unsur- 
; and the texture respectively, of the various 
substances represented, is wrought out with sin- 
gular force and felicity. By all who know the 
character of the landscapes in the compositions of 
the divine master in his second period, the back- 
ground of this plate must be acknowledged to be 
at least most judiciously managed. 


Leen Ey: 
ilps 


Tue Saviour. Painted by Detarnocus. En- 
graved by BLANCHARD. Published by Goupit, 
Visert, and Co., Paris, and 25, Berners-street, 
London. 

This engraving, which is the most important 
hitherto executed by M. Blanchard, renders with 
perfect accuracy the gradations of the picture. 
M. Delaroche made the study in Italy, when the 
French Government had confided to him the ex- 
ecution of the paintings in the Magdalene ; a com- 
mission which was subsequently given to other 
artists, for reasons which we shall notice on a 
future occasion. M. Delaroche then commenced 
his large fresco of ‘ The Fine Arts,’ a work which 
is generally esteemed his greatest production. The 
present engraving is only a head of Christ, but the 
expression is characterised by a depth and inten- 
sity which st once challenge the grave attention 
of the spectator, and declare the work to be 
that of a master hand. The engraving is unac- 
companied by any text, but it evidently points 
to a passage in the life of Christ ; the expression is 
& mingling of grief and severity, such as might 
accompany the words, ‘‘ Ye hypocrites, ye can 
discern the face of the sky and the earth, but how 
is i: that ye do not discern this fime?”’ In addi- 
tion to the language of the work there is a physical 
excellence in it which strikes at once: the round- 
hess, substance, and nice detail are admirably 
made out. It is executed in line, in a manner to 
establish the reputation of the admirable engraver. 


Taz Mintarurne Painrer’s MANUAL. By 
N. Warrrocx. Published by SHERwoop, 
GILBERT, and Piper. 


This is a well-matured windfall to the student in 
miniature painting—the last we have seen of the 
ee family of handbiicher—and it comes 
png saying of itself, although as conspicuous] 
ame as the halting friend of Don Cleofas, “ Je 
suis Vesprit le plus vif,” &c., of that numerous 
y- _ The publication of a ** Miniature 
i e 8 Manual’ is, undoubtedly, a bold step, 
’ certainly one at which the most experienced 
on Would hesitate. After many preliminary 
pe papa and instructions, the pupil is sup- 
-_ to commence painting a sitter not less ex- 
than the Queen herself; and the work pro- 
+ a under such precepts as this :—‘‘ Observe 
a beneath the chin, and also upon the 
. i these may be all drawn with the neutral 
ng he touches need not be particularly small, 
t they must be light, and allowed to cross each 
other freely. Do not attempt to make the shadows 
ook 45 in nature at once, but keep them light 
clear. The whole face must be worked up 
og wl by degrees ; the darkest touches are those 
thee finish the picture.” Again :—** Take care 
the centre of the aperture is immediately be- 





neath the partition between the nostrils; if not, 
it will be out of drawing. 
address the Queen ; 

many artists of talent have failed, in some degree, 
in giving relief to the features.” iti 


accompanied by a 
heads, of which “ No. 2 

ture of the ‘ Duke of Wellington.’ In this the 
nose is the feature most amplified ; while in No. 3, 
an ill. mouth and forehead are 


are productive 
which it is probable that an artist may never, 
during his entire course of practice, be able to.la 


ee 


Tue Bacuetorn’s Own Book; BEING TWENTY- 
Four PassaAGEs FROM THE Lire or Mr. 
LamBkIN, Gent. By GeornGce CRUIKSHANK. 

blisher, Bocur, 86, Fleet-street. 

George Cruikshank has continued for nearly a 

quarter of a century unrivalled in his own peculiar 

walk of Art. In the essentially comic without 
grossness, and in veritable humour without vul- 
garity, no artist in this country has at all ap- 
proached him. Moreover, his “ caricatures,’”’—if 
we must so term them for want of a name more 
suitable—take the broad plain of human nature for 
the arena in which they fight—with vices, or with 
customs and characters which border on the 
vicious. His latest publication may vie with the 
very best of his works. It exhibits no falling off— 
it is as racy and as original as any one of the many 
by which has delighted—may we not add en- 
lightened ?—millions. Here is a volume of in- 
struction to teach the perils of folly ; to show that 

** pleasure” may be purchased at far too dear a 

rate; and to read an emphatic and impressing les- 

son against the ways in which young men too fre- 
quently seek for enjoyment, experience, and 

“friends.”’ But if this little publication had no 

higher aim than mere amusement it would demand 

high praise ; it is so full of true “fun,” so happy 
in its deiineatious of character, so capital a source 
from whence to derive abundant laughter. It 
begins by exhibiting the bachelor ‘* making his 
toilet,” after having “come into his property ;’’ 
we follow him through a succession of scenes— 
** going acourting ;” to “thetable,”’ &c. Itis im- 


possible ive an idea, by description, of the 
merit of Shae i suffice it, they are alto. 
worthy of the name they bear. 


Tus Passton or ovr Lory Jesus Curist. 
Portrayed by Apert Durer. Edited by 
Henry Coxe. Published by Joszrpa Cun- 
DALL, Old Bond-street; WILLIAM PicKEKING, 
Piccadilly, &c. &c. 

None more than ourselves venerate the name of 

Durer ; byt we.doubt that a reproduction of his 


acquaintance with its technicalities than exist 
in the common round of society. These works, 
it is true, have been estimated in a manner to 
tempt the execution of counterfeits; bat it must 
be borne in mind that they have been considered 
miracles of wood-cutting, and are in rey 
respect among the wonders of their period. 
Contrary to accepted opinions, the editor consi- 
ders that Durer, Holbein, and others a 
their compositions on the wood, and not 
engrave them; but he does not advance be- 


ond ———— Darer himself says—‘‘ Item 

hab dem Von Rogendorff sein Wappea auf Holz 

” &e.—gerissen, meaning designed or 

wn his arms upon wood, the word we conceive 

he re ere Ser io werk | bat ee 
to the us work ; 

term by no means admits an inference that he did 
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Mr. Thurston 
ve of prevalent 
panied by the scriptural text which it illustrates, 


Tue First Cigar. Drawnby J. Hunt. Litho- 


— o Tuomas Faimtanp. Published by 
enry Graves and Co, 


This comprehends two drawings which were exhi- 
bited this year at one of the water-colour institu- 
tions. A boy—one of those so characteristically 
presented by this artist—has lighted his first cigar, 
and is smoking it with the most perfect confidence 
in an agreeable result ; but in the second drawing 
he is presented with a pale and lengthened visage, 


i 


2. 


resting his head on the table, with every appear- 
ance of suffering from a deadly nausea. anec- 
dote is as forcibly told as the very best of the 


us of which this artist is the author. 





numero 
The lithography is spirited, and imitates closely 
the style of the drawing. They are coloured after 
the originals. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

“An Ornamental Painter’ who wishes to obtain a 
complete set of the Ant-UNION from the commence- 
ment, is informed that it is possible to do so by com- 
municating with the publisher. Several Parts are out 
of print; but they are to be met with occasionally, and 
so volumes may be We 
difficulty in obtaini 
rarely to be obtai 
chase these numbers. 

We understand that vote the 


whose soaadalgns stones a 
as a veri Raffaelle, sik tae 
land bad him 8000 
effectually ex. 
ing bills sim t 
the midland counties of 

graph will find its way into some of abe French jour- 
nals, in order that the unwary may be warned 
this infamous attempt at imposition. It is more than 
likely that Mr. Morris will make his way to Paris with 
his as daub and its villainous 

« Rusticus” will, upon reflection, see that there 
serious difficulties in the qe ons oe his pro- 
raeag ed wri? 5 gga prices artists ob- 

n for pictures. 

In answer to our Paisley correspondent, we have 
only $0 seg 30 do S| ney We should like to give 
him a month’s trial of an Editor’s piace. 

We have the letter concerning picture 

concerns, 
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The Number — Number 71 — containing the 
conclusion of the 2 
seo ca Yoana a ts Po a 


ment 





Ant-Union.—Price is. 




















THE ART-UNION. 








SIR GEORGE HAYTER’S ROYAL MARRIAGE PICTURE. 


her Majesty honoured Sir George NY The Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, and Prince Ernest of 
sitting in the Marriage robes; and J Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, also sat fer the same picture,” 
ot Albert also sat to him ; Court Circular. 


; “ Their Royal Highnesses the Duchess of Cam 

’ a a) ae and Princess Augusta of Cambridge did Sir George 
“Hes Majesty ho Ques Dowager, ent Bae ih Rad Hayter the honour to sit to him, to be painted into tre 

ighness the Duchess of Kent, r ture of her , a 
by sitting to him in the full Marriage robes, ay ; — Majesty’s Marriage.””—Court Cir. 

that august ceremony.” — Court cular 

f Conic nk nen a Bae ot Dan ap 
graciously pleased to do Sir Georg 4 ¢, and Prince George of Cambridge, honoured 
on tor ber portmats for hie out ; Sir George Hayter for a sitting for the historical picture 

Marriage, and their Serene Highnesses = , of her Majesty’s Marriage.””—Court Circular, 


Hea Masestr’s Pustisnens, MESSRS. HENRY GRAVES AND CO., have authority to announce that 
BY HER MAJESTY’S SPECIAL PERMISSION 
They will, daring the present month, have the honour of publishing the riast Proors from 
THE MAGNIFICENT ENGRAVING OF 


HER MAJESTY’S MARRIAGE. 


Painted by SIR GEORGE HAYTER, M.A.S.L., and engraved by C, E. WAGSTAFF, Esq., President of the Artists’ Fund. 
Price to Sabsecribers: Prints, 24 4s.; Proofs, 28 83.; Proofs before Letters, 212 12s. 


Any at description of this Grand and Noble Picture must be very imperfect, but the Publishers beg to state that the SPLENDID ENGRAVING (now nearly 
) all the admiring Patrons of Art to possess this, the ONLY AUTHENTIC MEMORIAL of one of the most interesting events of her Majesty's Reign, 
and ap Companion Print to the celebrated Coronation OF HER MaJEsTY aw the same distinguished Artist. 
for this National Kngraving received by MESSRS. HENRY GRAV AND CO., her Majesty’s Printsellers and Publishers, Pall-mall, where the 
Subscription Book, containing the numerous Autographs of the Koya and Iliustrious Subscribers, is now open, and the Impressions will be strictly delivered in the order 


- Gentlemen possessing the Engraving of the Coronation, are requested to forward their names to the Publishers as early as convenient for this, the only companion. 





ALSO, 
SIR GEORGE HAYTER’S HISTORICAL ENGRAVING OF THE 


CORONATION OF HER MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA, 


IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


_Ragraved in the finest style of Art by H. T. Ryacy .» her Majesty’s Historical and Portrait raver, from the t Original Picture, 
painted in Buckingham Polnseon dive Groses Hayter, M.A.3.L., Punter 2 Ordinary to tier Majeonye 


Price: Prints, #4 4s.; Proofs, 28 8s.; Proofs before Letters, 212 12s, 





PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION DURING THE MONTH OF NOVEMBER, 
The beautiful Engraving from 


EDWIN LANDSEERS CELEBRATED PICTURE, 
Containing Portraits of 
THE QUEEN, PRINCE OF WALES, AND THE PRINCESS ROYAL. 


Painted by special command for his Royal Highness Prince Albert by Rowin Lanpsee » R.A. and costly atyle of Art by that 
highly talented artist, Saunt’ Covers, Tay 4 ‘yaelachecthnamisim enti hanacnies Ss. 


Tate Gem tn Art may be considered the finest and most elaboratcly-finished i have 
him ta bio anect beneatiol ana Dowel of akeruton. Y-fnished Engraving from the burin of an artist, whose former productions rendered 


extraordinary 
pany Lone’ tan naving entirely occupied the individual ttent d talent . i Henry Graves 
and Company hope, that upon publication it will be considered the che/ d'auore of this adunrebie eennng, n° om & Period than eighteen months, Mesere: 


Site of the Plate, 20 inches by 24 incnes high, 
Price: Prints, £22s.; Proofs, £4 4s.; Before Letters, 46 6s. ; Artists’ Proofs, £8 8s. 
In consequence of the eatreme fineness of the Work very few proofs will be printed. 





London: Published by HENRY GRAVES AND COMPANY, Her Majesty's Publishers in Ordinary, 6, Pall-mall. 








AT oe 
eet Street, and Published by Jznemian How, 182, Fleet Street. 
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